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WOMAN’S FORTY YEARS’, 


PILGRIMAGE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES STANS- 
FELD, “M.P. 
Some members of Parliament shake one’s confi- 
dence in legislators having moral backbone, 
You cannot be with Sir James Stansfeld five 
minutes, but your faith in parliament is re- 
stored, 

Of course, everyone knows that Sir James 
Stansfeld was an ardent friend of Mazzini. 
His career shows that he gripped the Italian’s 
leading teaching, that we should think more 
of duties than of rights. Sir James, too, has 
been a long and consistent advocate of the cause 
of women. 

THE WOMAN’S QUESTION A SOLIDARITY. 

‘‘I have always taken up the women’s ques- 
tion as a whoie,” said he; “ you cannot touch 
one part of that question without coming into 
collision with other parts. See how I was led 
into the general question. I looked with indig- 
nation and abhorrence on the Contagious 
Diseases Act. But it happened that after I had 
taken up that, I came across the question of 
the admission of women to the study and 
practice of medicine. For a little I hesitated, 
fearing that the esprit de corps of the physician 
might warp the view natural to women upon 
this subject ; but I reflected that the medical 
profession was their right, and I left them to 
settle what use they could make of it.” 

“Do you really think professionalism would 
crush down the womanly in women ?” 

“The womanly may be a very strong in- 
stinct, but selfishness and conceit are stronger 
at times, and dulling to the intellect. The 
medical practitioner may dominate the woman, 
just as with men, professionalism can crush the 
human. I am not sure that there may not be 
some danger of that professional sentiment 
among women doctors just now. 
certainly a threatening that they may back up 
the Contagious Diseases Act ; but I am quite 
sure, if that occurs, it will speedily have to 
vanish, Women are being trained to the con- 
ception of the rights and possibilities of woman- 
hood ; and I gather from that, that they will, as 
a class, in the future, use whatever power they 
may obtain largely from what I may call, in the 
better sense of the term, the woman’s point of 
view.” 

“Doesn’t that bring up the question as to 
whether women will be loyal to women ?” 

‘Don’t forget that we have never yet seen a 
fully awakened womanhood. 
educated for ages into dependence on men, But 
loyalty to one’s class and kind is one of 
vature’s strongest laws. I cannot help thinking 
that, like any other class, women’s loyalty will 


Woman has been | 


There is | 


be to their own sex in the first instance. And 
rightly so. When they elect, or if they become 
legislators, they will naturally work for justice 
and equality in the relation of thesexes; and there 
is such an alliance between true principles that 
I know no better way of attaining morality than 
through the principles of justice and equality.” 

“You would admit women to legislative 
functions, then ? ” 

“T am against any restriction whatever. Let 
women have free scope to work out their own 
conceptions. The conditions which nature has 
imposed will differentiate their lives from those 
of men, There will be fewer seats in local or 
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imperial assemblies held by women than by men ; | 


but that does not affect the principle of their 
equal right to choose their own course of life, 
and their equal right as electors in local or im- 


perial affairs, to choose representatives of their | 


own sex.” 
WOMEN AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sir James Stansfeld is one of the earliest | 


pioneers in widening the sphere of employment 
for women, 
medical profession was ever without women. Sir 
James had a leading part in breaking down the 
barrier. 


“Tho difficulty in that,” said he, “was first of | 
all to pass a law which should open the doors of | 


the medical profession to women. I had a hand 
in getting the Bill through. Mr. Russell Gurney 
had tho Bill in charge, and it was piloted through 
the House of Commons quietly and successfully. | 


It is incomprehensible that the | 
' She was the sister of ‘'om Hughes, a woman of 
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But then we found ourselves absolutely blocked. 
Women could not pass the examinations necessary 
for the practice of medicine without clinical 
teaching and experience. I became treasurer of 
the London School of Medicine for Women. As 
the door of every hospital was closed against 
them, progress to the profession seemed an im- 
possibility. We made applications to almost 
every hospital, and entrance could not be obtained. 
Fortunately, I becameacquainted accidentally, at 
a seaside place, with Mr. Hopgood, chairman of 
the Royal Free Hospital at King’s Cross. That 
institution had no medical school, and therefore 
there was a possibility, if the gov rnors chose, to 
form a medical school for women. Both Mr, 
Hopgood and his wife took the greatest interest 
in the subject, when I discussed it with them, 
and his great influence and unfailing tact even- 
tuated in establishing 4 clinical school for women 
in that hospital. But for that, the London 
School of Medicine for Women would certainly 
have come to an end. In the other hospitals 
they could say it wouldn’t do to mix the sexes,”- 
MRS. NASSAU SENIOR'S CASE. 

It is one thing to enact good laws; it is 
another to administrate them. Take, ¢.7., the 
case of Mrs. Nassau Senior, whom Sir James 
appointed a Poor Law Inspector. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ that was when I was Cabinet 
Minister, about 1870. I addressed myself to 
that question in the supervision of the Poor Law. 
We had great complaints of ophthalmia from a 
low condition of health in the pauper schools 
around London. At Hanwell there was a large 
school with 1,200 children, another had 1,500 
children, an] there were smaller ones. They 
were apparently admirably managed, but I 
declined the responsibility of forming a judg- 
ment as to the conditions of life in which these 
children had to live, if I had to judge through 
the eyes of men alone. One thing seemed to me 
clear, that women must know more about women 
and girls and infants, than men. I often spoke 
of it as presumption on the part of men to 
imagine that they were capable of managing 


| enormous households of men, women, and 
| children without the help of women to supervise 


So I appointed Mrs Nassau Senior.” 
“Now, I will tell you,” added he, after a 
pause, “why I did it. I had determined not to 


| make the appointment unless I could find a 


woman whom I thought would be likely to 
recommend herself to a possibly critical public. 
I found such a woman in Mrs. Nassaur Senior 


great intelligence, goodness, and charm, and 
favourably known to socicty and to the press. 
The result exceeded all my expectations; for I 
never saw in the press a single doubt raised as 
to that appcintment. I had expected attack 
and ridicule, but thero was nothing of the kind. 

“[ discussed the matter with Mrs. Nassau 
Senior as a thing I should like to do, but with- 
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out making a definite offer. She wrote to me 
afterwards, accepting my offer. But if the head 
of a department adds to his staff he has to get 
the Treasury's sanction for so doing, because the 
salary must come through the Treasury. This 
departmental custom, therefore, practically makes 
appointments dependent on the Treasury. In 
this case, not unconscious of the difficulties that 
might be raised, I determined to make the ap- 
pointment off my own bat, and then to ask for 
the salary. I did so, and went to the Treasury 
and saw the present Lord Lingen, then Perma- 
nent Secretary, and we discussed the terms. 
His business was to defend the Treasury, mine to 
ask what I thought was just. He argued that 
women’s labour in the market fetched a lower 
price than men’s, and therefore that my new 
assistant-inspector should have a smaller salary 
than that paid to male assistant-inspectors. I 
argued that the position to which I had ap- 
pointed Mrr. Nassau Senior was frequently more 
‘important than any male inspectorship, as I 
should give her the right to visit every Poor 
Law Institution in the country, and report to me 
on apy subjects of interest relating to women, 
girls, and children. 

“ It ended in my carrying the question to Mr. 
Lowe, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
asked whom I had appointed, and when T told 
“him he welcomed my proposal because he knew 
Mrs, Nassau Senior so well, and thought the 
salary not half enough. The department did 
not like it, but it was impossible for the officials 
to feel other than admiring respect for her, and 
no difficulty occurred. Unhappily Mrs. Senior 
* fell ill, and died, but not from overwork.” 

“ Has your policy in that been continued ? ” 

“No, though I think someone has been placed 
in a minor position of the same kind. That 
probably is mere prejudice, or more probably 
want of interest. I should hardly think Mr. 
Lefevre has any prejudice. But besides that, 
there would be the difficulty of finding an equal 
successor. Coulda person of indubitable fitness 
be found, I think my experiment would be 
repeated now.” 

REAL PROGRESS. 

“ With your long experience, what amount of 
real progress in legislation for women per se, has 
been made?” 

“There has been some, no doubt, but the 
progress has been less in diract legislation than 
in the modification of ideas and practice. * The 
ruling idea is altogether different, a proof of the 
advance of women all along the line—political, 
social, and industrial. Men appear to me—even 
men who retain more or less the older ideas of 
sex relations—to view the matter differently. 
They have not been able, to remain unconscious 
of the great advance in womanhood as a whole. 
No resistance to women’s advance has been suc- 
cessful. The advance is continuing, and it is 
certain to continue. When men realise more 
fully what this: advance means, resistance will 
cease. Ido not think that any movement in 
my time has been so remarkable or so whole- 
some for the reality and rapidity of its progress, 
as that which we call the Woman’s Movement.” 

No man is more competent than Sir James 
to speak on the Parliamentary attitude toward 
the suffrage. 

“ On that question,” said he, ‘ many Liberals 
began by coquetting with it. Of late there has 
been some reaction from the fear that women 
electors might not be Liberal politicians. On 
the other hand, among Conservatives there has 
been a growing feeling that women’s suffrage 
might become 4 conservative element in 
politics. Woman’ssuffrage may become a_ fact, 
therefore, through tho strife of rival parties.” 

“Is the women’s party, therefore, to become 

one more controller of the see-saw, like Home 
Rule, Disestablishment, Temperance, and 
Socialism ?” 
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“There is some appearance that it may be- 
come a party bid for power, and it would if the 
women were as unscrupulous and united on that 
point as men on theirs. Women are already 
making themselves a power in politics in every 
constituency. You have an illustration in the 
Primrose League and Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion.” 

THE EQUAL MORAL LAW. 

I have met no statesman with so large an ex- 
perience who spoke so buoyantly of the future. 
There is a peculiar inspiration about a veteran 
who has no lachrymose feelings. On the diffi- 
cult question of sexual morality, Sir James 
answered— 

“The advance made has been this—that we 
have first laid down and fixed the principle of 
the same moral law for men as for women. 
Observe from what it springs, and you will see 
why it will win.” (I found Sir James always 
harking back to the same guiding thought.) 
“We rank our claim for the same moral law as 
a part of our claim for justice and equality. I 
have never known anything defeated that was 
based on that. The question of social purity, as 
applied to both sexes, is one of morals ; and it is 
also, or ought to be, a religious question. I 
have never chosen to discuss the C.D. question 
without including that point of view. But 
besides that, there is that other question—the 
injustice to women involved in the ordinary 
moral code of men. The more women become 
imbued with the conception of their own soli- 
darity and their equality with men, the more 
from the point of view of justice and equality, 
they will insist upon an equal moral law. The 
moral code of the future will be a higher one 
than at present. It is impossible, in my mind, 
to conceive that when women have obtained 
electoral rights, and have become generally con- 
scious of themselves, that they will be parties 
legislatively, to any laws or practices which in- 
volve what amounts to the prostitution of 
women to the lowest vices of men. Men often 
say that women should remain in the privacy of 
the home, there to be worshipped and loved ; and 
the very men who preach that doctrine in many 
cases supplement it by another, which is this— 
that the purity and beauty of character and of 
habit which they profess to revere in women, is 
not to be required from men. And in order to 
meet this double view men in all times have in- 
vented the conception of setting apart a portion 
of the sex they profess to revere, in order that 
men may be vicious out of doors, and virtuous 
at home. I know of nothing in the whole 
history of humanity so base as that conception, 
and I utterly disbelieve that when. women have 
gained electoral rights, they will submit to 
it or allow it to continue. They will come to 
feel that it is imperative to protect their own 
sex, and that the most unfortunate, or even the 
most abandoned, members of it ought to be 
saved from circumstances that make them ready 
victims to men’s worst passions.” G. W. T. 


The Wears that the Locust 
tbath ‘Eaten. 


By Annie E, Hoxtpsworts, 
Author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER VITI (Continued). 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 
“I was just going to have my lunch; they 
always send enough for half a dozen: you can 
depend on me to see to your husband, Mrs. 
Momerie. Take her off, Miss Tennant; I know 
I can trust you.” 

Priscilla laughed at his dictatorship, but she 
was glad to escape into the bedroom. She was 
growing sick and faint. 

(yertrude took hat and cloak from her, 
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loosened her dress, and made her lie down on 
one of the two little beds while she made a cup 
of tea. The tea revived her. ‘“ How kind 
everybody is—Mr. Malden and you! Would 
you mind asking if Dunstane has eaten any- 
thing ?” 

Gertrude met Malden in the hall. He laid 
his finger on his lips and drew her into the 
kitchen. . 

_ “ How is Mrs. Momerie now ? ” 

“ Better. You need not look as if the world 
were coming to an end.” She smiled into his 
grave face., 

‘“T am afraid it is for her, poor girl! Things 
look awfully bad with Momerie. He can’t feel 
his limbs at all, and his father was paralysed.” 

The colour left Gertrude’s face. 

“ How terrible for her!” she said, shocked. 

“She mustn’t guess. I am sending for the 
doctor. Go back and tell her Momerie is my 
patient, and she is not to bother about him.” 

“ What a kind heart you have!” 

He smiled, thinking how womanly and sym. 
pathetic she was. 

“ What should I have done without your kind 
heart, Miss Tennant P” 

Gertrude went back to Priscilla, her face on 
fire. She looked so radiant that Priscilla met 
her with :— 

“JT can see you have good news,” and was 
content with her answer. She was not sorry to 
be lying on her little bed away from every one 
but Gertrude. The girl was very sweet to-day-— 
Priscilla liked her soft step, her soft voice, her 
soft hands about her. She did not want 
Dunstane to come in just then. His weakness 
made her very pitiful and tender towards him. 
But he had stabbed her to the heart, and the 
knife still rankled in the wound, 

* * * * fd 

“Poor little woman ! ” said the doctor, kindly. 
‘‘ No, she must not be told for the present. It’s 
a hard case for a young man, but it has been 
coming on some time, he tells me. And with 
that hereditary tendency it’s quite hopeless. He 
ought never to have married, She is a fine girl, 
too. I’ve met her a good many times nursing my 
patients—might have done much better. But 
it is no use telling her now. And she took him 
for better for worse.” 

“Quite hopeless, did you say?” Malden’s 
voice was hoarse, his face strained. He and Dr. 
Barker were in Priscilla’s kitchen discussing the 
situation. The examination was over. Duns'ane 
had been told that he would be helpless “for a 
time.” 

He accepted the verdict cheerfully, and spoke 
of the discipline of pain and disappointment, 
impressing the doctor. “ Fortunately my book 
has reached a point where I am independent of 
the Museum reading-room,” he said, bravely. “I 
shall have more quiet for writing now I ama 
prisoner.” “And I shall not have to teach little 
cads for thirty shillings a week,” was in his mind. 

The two men did not give him much sympathy. 
It was Priscilla who needed it more. 

“‘ With all his fondness for her he is a selfish 
beast,” said Malden, hotly. “How any mau 
could be satisfied to hang on all these months, 
living indreams! His confounded book! She 
has slaved for him like a charwoman. Look at 
the place—and all her own hands! mM 

He kicked the coal in the grate viciously. 

“ Tt has been hanging over him a long time ; 
he would really not be up to much,” said the 
doctor. “Well, he is done for now. What « 
future before him! Not thirty, and paralysed! 
And that poor girl chained to him for life!” 

‘ How she ever married him! What she ever 
saw in him!” Malden cried, furiously. 

“ He seemed to me a very fine fellow; I liked 
his pluck, He is cultured, too—scholarly, talks 
well.” 
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STE LA A A ET SD 


‘“ He does. And that is all he does, 
thrown herself away.” 
“No accounting for what women will do. 


She has 


She will have the child to comfort her, but | 


they’ll never have another.” 

There was a pause that made itself felt. 
Priscilla stood in the doorway, her eyes appealing 
to them. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE BIRD IN THE CAGE. 


In the first days of Dunstane’s illness Priscilla 
was like a creature in a cage. She dared not 
give voice to her trouble. She scarcely dared 
show her pity. and sympathy for him, or dwell on 
the trouble at all. Supposing she could not give 
that birthright of a merry heart. The thought 
was torture to her. She darted from side to 
side of the bars the trouble had put round her. 

Dunstane himself was cheerful enough, it was 
she who was weighed down by that terrible life 
sentence. Nothing depressed her husband but 
the thought that lent wings to her day. On one 
subject he was silent, and his silence digged a 
gulf between them. For the child’s sake she 
shook off her depression, and braced herself to 
make a home of the cage. 

She must be up and doing, present and future 
were in her hands. Dunstane’s responsibilities 
were at an end. She stepped into the place he 
had never filled. From the bars of the cage her 
courage went skyward, singing. Heartily she 
adapted herself to the new conditions, “ For life,” 
knelled in her ears, but she never let Dunstane 
guess that she knew of the doom passed upon 
him, and he never spoke of it to her except with 
that gay optimism she had learned to dread. 

She would have had another medical opinion, 
but Dr. Barker assured her it was unnecessary. 
Mrs. Gibson suggested a free hospital. Dunstane 
asked her, beaming, if she thought he looked like 
& pauper ?P 

Mrs. Gibson begged his pardon. ‘“ But there, 
you never can tell, appearances is that deceitful.” 

To Priscilla the outlook was midnight, lighted 
by one star, and she followed the star. Would 
it not lead her to the cradle of a little child ? 

“She watched over Dunstane through the 
night. ‘I am like the shepherds tending their 
sheep,” she thought. ‘ Some night the darkness 
will part ; I shall hear the angels. ‘Unto you is 
born... .’” 

Thoughts like these led her by the hand 
beyond the prison walls into the days that would 
be light about her. 

When she was not attending to Dunstane or 
the house, she was writing. Morning, noon, and 
night she wielded her pen. It was the sharp 
point that kept the wolf at bay. Her dreams of 
fame were over. Miss Cardrew, had introduced 
her to a market where she could dispose of short 
sensational stories. They were not literature. 
The stuff of which they were made could be 
fashioned by the yard and by any person with a 
fair education and some imagination. 

They were not literature, but they did not 
depend on risky situations for their interest, and 
they made no assault on public morality. 

Writing incessantly Priscilla managed to keep 
her household together, and put away a little 
fund for the time when she must be idle. 

Sometimes Miss Cardrew’s prediction of success 
buzzed about her, she stunned it with her pen, 
laughing. The mountain-paths of literature 
were behind her. She was glad to drive her hack | 
along the cobbles of the market-placo. 

But while she wrote she took courage. As 
well as a merry heart she was giving her child the 
gift that had failed her. The fancy struck sparks 
from the stones. Her hack sped forward. | 

Lying on the sofa watching her Dunstane was | 
surprised to hear her singing as her pen travelled. | 


(To be pontinued.) | 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR 
| WOMAN IN JAPAN. 


By Jas. E. Bupcerr Meakin. 
Noruinc is more refreshing after experiences of 
life in other oriental countries than the marvel- 

‘ous change in the position of women as it is 
found in Japan. Here alone of any Asiatic 
country I suppose, woman occupies a place ap- 

| proaching that of Europe, on a level with that 
of her sisters in Spain. 

No segregation is here deened needful, no 

‘veiling, no mock modesty. Indeed, the new 

‘comer is often shocked by what at first sight 

appears to be indecency, in the ignorance of 

| Japanese men and women of any reason for the 
concealment of any portion of their persons, as 
| exhibited in the maive simplicity with which both 

_ sexes will bathe togetherin a state of nudity, with- 

out the slightest sense of impropriety. It is only 

when the foreigner appears upon the scene 
with coarser feelings ora mind debased, that 

any objection can be raised to so primitive a 

custom, To my mind nothing could give 


MRS. YAJIMA. 
(Se Takebayashi, Ichibauch, Tokyo). 


stronger evidence of a purity of mind unknown | 


to us, however it may be designedly interpreted 
by some. We are ready to accept the undis- | 
puted need for the careful veiling even of the 
faces of so many Asiatic and North African | 
women as an evidence of national depravity. : 
Is it unnatural, then, that the Japanese should, | 
consider the need we all feel for a less degree | 
of covering as evidence that we are worse than 
they ? So ingrained is this primitive feeling that | 
young ladies educated among Europeans have 
been known to return to it when once more in 
their homes, ‘showing how impossible it is for 
them to appreciate our artifical modesty. 

In writing this, my eyes are by no means shut , 
to the evils which arise from the low standard of | 
social morals which is followed here. But since 
the Japanese live fairly up to their standard, and 
as modern and Christian ideas are gaining ground 
they are raising it, there is much less fault to be 
found with them than with us, who, calling 
ourselves a Christian nation, with the highest 
possible moral standard, permit such glaring 
evils to receive official sanction. In Japan, for 
instance, where concubinage is a lawful, and often 
under existing family laws, a necessary institu- 


' further it. 


tion, no dishonour whatever attaches itself to 
the position of hand-maid in its oriental sense, 
and such may return to their homes with un- 
blemished characters. 

Even to go a step further, it is considered a 
most praiseworthy token of filial aftection for a 
girl to sell herself to the keeper of a brothel to 
enable her father to pay her debts. Virgin 
chastity is not considered as we consider it, nor 
is its opposite, Adjoining almost every town is 
& woman’s quarter which is under the strictest 
Government inspection, every visitor having to 
enter full particulars as to name and address in 
the book of the house. In villages these houses 
may be seen on the main street. Each evening 
the inmates sit gorgeously dressed in rows in 
brilliantly-lighted lattice-fronted houses to beguile 
the passers-by, though there is no solicitation 
elsewhere. I say nothing in defence of such a 
system, but without mention of it the favourable 
opinion I have formed of Japanese women would 
have been deemed one-sided and imperfect. 
What I do say is that taking all these sad facts 
into consideration, their average condition with 
relation to their standard is at least as high if 
not higher than our own. 

But there is a brighter side still to the picture, 
and to this I was introduced within a day or 
two of my arrival by the sight of an appeal in a 
local English paper signed in Japanese, from 
which I cull these paragraphs : 

TO THE FRIENDS OF SOCIAL PURITY 
IN JAPAN. 


Dear Frirnps,—The reasons and necessity 
for organising the Joshi Jiai Kwan (Home for 
Fallen Women) have been set forth in detail in 
No. 8 of the Kyofu Zasshi. 

That we should devise this project is not 
strange, for there are beings so degraded that we 
can hardly call them human, who make a public 
traffic of what is corrupting merely to hear about. 
Not satisfied with this, they expose our disgrace 
beyond the ocean, chiefly by polluting the name 
of our country and bringing all the women of 
Japan into bad repute, and secondly by dragging 
into the dust young women who have a promising 
future before them, and by demoralising men 
who might otherwise be rendering valuable ser- 
vices to their country. Thus the foundations of 
all unrighteousness, waste, immorality, and bad 
report are laid. 

s not the reclaiming of these people, teaching 
them to lead the res ble lives that Heaven 
intended they should, and the tearing out of the 
poisonous worms gnawing at the heart of the 
country a task of the greatest importance ? 

To this end a committee has been appointed 
whose chief duty it has been, first, to secure land 
and to make preparations for a dwelling and 
occupations for the reclaimed women; and 
second, to look into the condition of those who 
are leading lives of shame, and to study the best 
methods of separating them from their dis- 
honourable trade. 

There are already a number of women who can 
be and must by all means be reformed, and the 
methods for doing so are already plain. What is 
wanted now are the means... . This is a matter 


| of the greatest urgency, for one day of delay will 


add one more day to the disgrace of the country 


' and more victims to the fallen ones. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, if you sympathise with 
this work, help us who are feebly struggling to 
Any contribution, small or large, 
will be most gratefully accepted. Yours in the 
love of Christ, 

Fusin Kyoru Kwat 
(W.C.T.U. of Japan). 
33, Kami-niban-cho, Koji-machi, Tokyo. 
November, 18!)4. 

On arrival in Tokyo | tvok the first oppor- 
tunity of seeking out the above address, which | 
found to be a large Presbyterian girls’ school, in 
which all but two of the teachers were native. 
For fourteen years, the head in the eyes of the 
law, has been Mrs. Yajima, to whom I was 
shortly introduced, a lady of sixty-two, without 
a grey hair, who afterwards very kindly pre- 
sented me with the accompanying photograph 
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of herself. Mrs. Yajima is the president of the 
W.C.T.U. for Japan—the constitution of which 
she holds in her hand in the picture—and from 
her, through the kind interpretation of one of 
the American ladies who practically direct the 
school, I learned some interesting facts. 

It is twelve years since temperance work was 
started in Japan among the men by Mrs. Leavitt, 
and nine years ago the women received attention 
in this matter; but as there is practically no 
alooholic drinking among the women, the tem- 
perance unions which have been started have 
rather directed their attention to the social evils 
described. Till the year before last, when Miss 
West visited the country and brought about a 
union, there were six different societies at work, 
but she succeeded in combining them in one, the 
work thereby receiving fresh impetus. At pre- 
sent the membership, confined chiefly to adults, 
is about 600. 


EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION. 

Public opinion is, however, being steadily 
leavened by means of lectures and newspaper 
articles. General meetings are held twice a year, 
and others as often as can be arranged. Every 
year three petitions are presented to the Govern- 
ment, bearing ‘the signatures of from 800 to 
1,000 prominent women, demanding the repeal 
of the licensing laws, and to prevent the expor- 
tation of Japanese women decoyed from their 
homes to America, Hong Kong, and other 
« civilised” markets; the alteration of the laws 
so as to secure equal punishment of men and 
women; and the imposition of a heavier tax on 
the native rice wine or sake, 

Subsequently to my visit to Mrs. Yajima, I 
had the honour of an interview with the 
Japanese Premier, Count Ito—as able a man as 
ever directed a nation’s policy, and one who has 
always studied public interests first. In discuss- 
ing the new Criminal Code—of the committee 
drawing up which Count Ito is the president— 
his Excellency remarked that the Japanese 
marriage laws would then be brought up to 
European standard. Whereupon I took occasion 
to urge that this splendid opportunity should be 
seized to set an example to the whole world by 
placing men and women on an absolute equality 
before the law, with equal rights and equal punish- 
ments. 

SHALL JAPANESE WOMEN VOTE ? 


‘Would you give our Japanese women the 
vote ?” asked the Count. 

“Not yet,” I replied, “ though I see no reason 
why, as education does its work, this should not 
be kept in view as a desideratum ; but the moral 
status of the women needs to be raised, and they 
need to become more independent and self- 
reliant.” 

Count Ito replied that these were points to 
which his attention had not been specially 
directed, but that he would certainly keep them 
in mind and see what could be done. I then 
spoke of the need of forestalling the spread of 
drunkenness among the people as a result of 
increased intercourse with foreigners, with which 
he agreed, though he did not see how it was to 
be accomplished. While I could not take upon 
myself to say how best it could be accomplished, 
I replied that the only way to treat this threaten- 
ing evil was to regard it as a plague, the 
beginnings of which should be stamped out at 
any cost, and its further introduction prevented 
by the establishment of some strict cordon of 
quarantine. I cannot think that the importance 
of these matters will be overlooked, though it is 
not surprising that more has not been done 
when so few of the advisers of the Japanese are 
in a position to urge either point without casting 
a reflection on themselves. 

Land has been purchased by the W.C.T.U, of 
Japan for an industrial rescue home, which it is 
hoped to make self-supporting by its inmates’ 
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engaging in farming, rearing silkworms, and 
spinning. It is for this that the appeal I have 
quoted has been made, and I am sure that its 
echo in England will not be without response. 
At present there is one of our sisters already in 
the house on the land that has been purchased 
for the home, but the great difficulty is to im- 
press upon these unfortunate girls that there is 
avy degradation in the life they lead. It is only 
when the light of the Gospel shines in that they 
see how dark their Jot has been. 

It is important to notice that all this work is 
now entirely organised by Japanese ladies, 
who are showing themselves most capable. 
Those who are engaged as teachers in foreign- 
managed schools prove most satisfactory and 
reliable, though as I learned from the president 
of a theological college—a gentleman—that the 
difficulty was to arouse in them a spirit of inde- 
pendence. 


WOMEN’S WORK TAUGHT BY MEN. 

The result of their early training has been 
to make them always turn for advice to 
men, of which a ridiculous instance occurred 
recently, when, at a stmmer school for girls at 
Yokohama, all the subjects dealing practically 
with the duties of a woman in her home were 
dealt with by male students, either still in or 
fresh from the University. But already woman 
is moving ahead here, and the Joshi Dokuritsu 
Gaku in Tékyo—a woman's independent indus- 
trial school—has been started, and is now 
managed by Japanese ladies. This is in charge 
of Christian women, educated in mirsion schools, 
and, with thirty-five pupils, is made self- 
supporting by the production of silk embroidery 
and confectionery, while English, Japanese, and 
Chinese courses ate taught. 

In the Island of Sado, a native evangelist was 
supported for two years by the girls of the 
Y.W.C.A. and Christian schools, who now sup- 
port and teach in Sunday-schools which could 
not exist without their co-operation. 

As I rose to leave, Mrs. Yajima expressed her 
great regret that in her young days there were 
no opportunities for learning English, or she 
would write much to her friends in England and 
America; but she had long been looking forward 
to seeing Lady Somerset in Tékyo, when they 
could talk over many things. 

“All we can do,” she concluded, “is to pre- 
pare the ground; you foreigners must come and 
sow the seed. But the fight is not your's or 
ours, it is Christ's ; and we never forget the noon 
hour of prayer.” 

Thus day is breaking in Japan. 


——— SS 


MORE LITERATURE—l0RE LIGHT. 


We waited at the railway station in a well-to- 
do town that boasts what is supposed to be a 
wide-awake British Woman's Association. On 
the table of the waiting room were half a dozen 
pamphlets of as many different societies, their 
contents, so far as we had time to notice, being 
always readable and in some instances attractive. 
We saw a box nailed on the wall with the words 
“take one,” but it was without contents. We 
wondered, and wished that our White Ribbon 
comrades in this prosperous town of R—— had 
the persistence of force and the labour of love 
and the wisdom of this world formed in their 
heads and hearts in such a well proportioned 
amalgum that they could not by any means fail 
or forget to keep our literature on hand. We 
do not think there is an unworked vein in all 
the mines more worth delving in than this very 
“lead” of reform literature for the travelling 
public to be kept on hand in the waiting rooms 
of railway stations. But to do this we must 
have a local superintendent in each local society, 
and we fear that if the total number of these 
were ranged in a row it would not, at present 
writing, make a baker's dozen. Will the Super- 
intendents of Temperance Literature rise to 
explain ? 


Jury 11, 1896. 


WAYS AND IIEANS PAPERS. 
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HOW THE THORPE-FINCHLEYS 

REDEEMED THEIR HOME. 
Tue old manor house was fast falling into decay, 
and what with losses by sea and land, loose 
living on the part of the sons, and extravagant 
entertaining on the part of the parents, the 
family was really, everybody said, “ in the hands 
of the Jews.” 

I was a child when it began to be whispered 
about, and in my confused and limited knowledge 
of the world fancied that some of the tribes of 
Israel would be soon marching into Lincolnshire 
and taking possession of run-out and run-down 
property; a fancy that was not so far removed 
from fact, or might not have been except for 
the energy and ingenuity of the Thorpe- 
Finchley daughters. There were two of them ; 
gay, bright young women as I remember them, 
great belles at the county balls solong as the 
family fortunes were considered safe, and riding 
to hounds with the brilliant company that filled 
their house always in our northern shooting 
season. It was their usual custom to have not 
less than a round half-hundred guests at the 
Christmas holidays, and the custom was kept up 
with pitiful insistence long after the family 
purse grew low—so low that the guests plainly 
saw the bottom of it in the scarcity of supplies, 
and the failure of quality as well as quantity. 

“Tt was at this stage of the proceedings that 
“ miladi,” as her old servants called her—she 
having been the widow of a barunet when Cap- 
tain Thorpe-Finchley married her—took to her 
bed, an invalid for the rest of her days. This 
brought Miss Emily, the eldest daughter, to the 
head of the household, and well it was that she 
was the most determined character of them all. 
The guests all took wings, and never flew that 
way again. - The old Captain took her orders as 
obediently as a child. Horses were sold, grooms 
provided for in other places, servants ditto, till 
the ‘household was reduced to a nurse for the 
mother, a man, and a maid of all work. 

The greater part of the house was closed, but 
no furniture was allowed to be sold—that was 
“fora rainier day,” said the new mistress of 
ceremonies. Meanwhile she carefully inspected 
the outbuildings, the fields, pastures, orchards 
and gardens. These were her resources, and 
she soon picked out the available ones. 

“ Everything that this place produces must be 
sold in its most saleable form,” was the basis on 
which she settled to her work. Midsummer 
was upon her, and the fruit crop was to’ be 
harvested at once. She took the old gardener 
into confidence and partnership, with an order 
that was really a cry for help. “Sell enough 
of everything marketable, to bring me twenty- 
five pounds;” and she went to the town next 
day to see it done, buying on the spot a barrel 
of sugar, and several crates of hermetically seal- 
ing jars. 

That night a dozen or more letters went to 
London to old friends, all of them bearing this 
message : 

“You have always praised our jams and 
preserves. Will you give mean order by return 
mail, as the fruit is now at its best. I propose 
to go into business, Subjoined you will find 
a list of prices.” 

She tried otherwheres also—wherever a friend 
or acquaintance was to be found ; and though it 
seemed to take time for these people to realise 
her intention, and sudden commercial attitude 
toward the world in which she had reigned so 
long as Queen Butterfly, nevertheless before the 
first day of autumn she had scored a fair success 
for herself and her wares. Best of all, she had 
“captured the market,” as she said, her own 
particular market, and was now a tradeswoman 
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known to her customers as the manufacturer 
and purveyor of the finest fruits, jellies, jams, 
and preserves, She had established relations 
with the public carriers, also, and was known as 
most exacting in her requirements of “ certainty, 
security, and celerity.” The old orchard stood 
faithfully by her, furnishing a rarely good crop 
of winter fruit, and mid-winter found the family 
“close reefed, but taut and comfortable,” in the 
language of the old naval officer, and father of 
the family, who could scarcely realise that so 
much could be got out of terra firma. 

Meanwhile, the dull season was a good time 
for planning future campaigns. Emily found it 
so, at least, but did not suspect any deep designs 
on the part of Eleanor, who had been so slow to 
sympathise with the devotion Emily had given 
to family affairs. But there came one day a 
letter which betrayed the younger sister into 
the hands of the elder. It was addressed to 
Miss Thorpe-Finchley, and was naturally opened 
by her, but it proved to be a large order for 
cakes, sent by the manager of a woman’s 
exchange to whom Eleanor had written, asking 
if the institution would be a good place to sell 
silk embroidery, in which she was very skilled. 

“ Embroidery is a drug in the market,” wrote 
the manager. ‘If only women would take up 
- homely work, such as can be done in everybody's 
kitchen. A fine quality of home-made cake, 
for instauce, suitable for parties, etc., would sell 
like—well, in fact, ‘like hot cakes!’” Eleanor 
was obliged to confess that she had not been at 
ease, seeing her sister buried in business, without 
lending a hand herself, and it was no difficult 
matter to arrange a partnership. 

“T have always been a master hand at fine 
cake-baking, at least. Minton used to say so, when 
I helped her prepare for our Christmas parties, 
and my work will have one advantage, it can be 
carried on all the year round.” 

“Then, too, you used to say, I remember, as a 
little girl,” answered Emily, “that if ever you had 
to earn your own living you should go into the 
cake and candy business. This isn’t so far out 
of the way of your childhood’s ambition,” 

The great poultry-yard and the pretty dairy 
that one sees now at Thorpe Manor, grew out of 
this ambition, for Eleanor has prospered beyond 
all her dreams. Two of the old outhouses are 
now fitted up and used as home factories—one 
for the making of round wooden boxes for ship- 
ping cake, and the other for tin cans for pre- 
served fruit. 

Emily’s market is no longer confined to 
her friends and acquaintances, but as some 
of them went out to India, they carried her 
wares with them, and nowshe has a trade of no 
mean order with the East, and ships home-fruits 
so successfully, that English tables in far coun- 
tries are the gainers by her work. 

Eleanor’s cake is sent for from one end of 
Britain to the other. Packed in the unmis- 
takable boxes, like miniature cheese boxes (all 
bearing the Thorpe-Finchley coat of arms), a 
lace paper napkin just beneath the cover, they 
have set up a little aristocracy of their own, and 
bring prices to match. 

The Manor House is in capital order and 
repair. The house is maintained, not on the 
scale of splendid extravagance that belonged to 
the past, but with strict regard to comfort and 
good sense, and the whole place is a bee-hive of 
contented workers, sharers in the prosperity that 
has been brought about by the unabashed, un- 
daunted wisdom and energy of two sensible 
young women. 


Mr. George Barlow's novel “Woman Re- 
gained ” (A Story of Artistic Life) will be issued 
in the usual single six-shilling form, almost 
wamediately, by the Roxburghe Press. Mr. 
Barlow has dealt with his subject on modern 

hes, and his venture into prose writing will pro- 
bably be looked forward to. 


WOMEN AT WORK. 


Germany, it would seem, can boast of no less 
than 3,700 women’s associations. But, unfor- 
tunately, over 2,000 serve merely charitable 
purposes, and 800 are intended for nursing the 
wounded in case of war. Not more than 200 
societies lend a helping hand in widening women’s 
chances of getting a solid education, or superior 
and more paying employment. ; 

* * 4% 

Professor Dr. von Gizycki, who died suddenly 
of influenza last winter at Berlin, left behind 
him some interesting papers which his wife has 
published, and which are now about to appear in 
a second edition. We gather the following note- 
worthy facts from them: Forty per cent. of mar- 
riageable women in Germany remain unmarried 
in consequence of modern economic conditions, 
and five millions amongst them earn their own 
living. European nations generally number 
over twenty millions of ‘ working women.” 

* * # 

Professor von Gizycki points out that the 
opposers of women’s suffrage are very concerned 
indeed about the strain women’s health would 
be put to if they were allowed to enter the higher 
(paying) professions ; but they never say a word 
about the millions who are put to compulsory 
“hard labour” in the factory and workshop. 

+ * * 

M. Daudet has beon interviewed inthe Humani- 
tartan. Speaking of the so-called ‘ New 
Woman’ he says: “Ido not see what woman 


will gain by this enfranchisement. Zut/ if a 
woman wishes to imitateman! A woman; tomy 


thinking, can never be womanly enough. Let 
her have all the qualities of a woman, andI for 
my part will pardon her for having all a woman’s 
faults. All the women that I hav eloved and ad- 
mired have been womanly women. This move- 
ment,” he continued “is one of the bad things 
which has come to us from America. The ‘New 
Woman’ is, however, unlikely, Dieu Merci! to 
find many disciples in France. France would 
else have to be radically transformed. Some 
attempts were made in that direction. Some 
schools were opened where male education, even 
male dress, was given to girls. Butit was all a 
failure.” £¢ Dieu Merci! M. Daudet is not 
alone, however, in not knowing how the ‘' New 
Woman” became created. 
“Who made the ‘New Woman?’” 
Said the Journalist, “I, 
When my fancy ran high, 
I made the ‘ New Woman.’” 
* %& % 


At Newcastle, some of the wives of Unionists, 
disgusted that the Tories have swallowed up the 
Radical perverts, are in rebellion, aud, with a 
clearer notion of the fitness of things than their 
liege lords, are giving voluntary service to the 
Liberal party. ‘I'hese wera naturally hailed with 
delight by a bevy of women workers at the 
Liberal Club, where they have, during the last 
few days, been doing noble sarvice in helping to 
prepare the lists of the voters in the greatest 
constituency of the kingdom. 

+ # # 


One Isaac Duckett, who died in 1620, left 
£400 for the purpose of encouraging faithfulness 
and fidelity among domestic servants who shall 
have lived with one master or mistress in the 
parish for seven years. It was an interesting 
ceremony last week at the parish court-house, of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, when, out of the twenty- 
three candidates, eleven received a reward of £10 
each. The others were disqualified. 

t+ # # 


A novel feature in the proceedings at the 
meeting of the Liberal 500 at Newport on 
Monday, July 1st, at which Mr, Albert Spicer, 
M.P., was unanimously invited to offer himself 
for re-election as member of the Monmouth 
branch, was the presence of women as members, 
At the annual meeting of the Liberal men of the 
East Ward, a request was made that two or three 
of the women of the Ward might be appointed 
in the 500. The request was considered a very 
modest one, and three seats were cordially 
allotted, thus giving women both voice and vote 
in regard to the selection of their Parliamentary 
representative. The women who voted were 
Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Freguard and Mrs, Mitchell. 


WORSHIP GOD. 


FROM A SERMON BY THE 
Rev. Hues Carman, 
Vicar of St. Luke's, Camberwell, 


I atways hold that no man can worship God in 
Heaven unless he has been worshipful while ia 
the body, unless of His mercy the soul should 
learn in passing through a subsequent Purgatory 
the purification necessary before it kneels before 
the throne. To worship God in Heaven seems 
to me a science of which life on earth should be 
the practice. I would ask you to bear with me 
while I strive to give you some leading principles 
whereby to become more worshipful, and where- 
by when you and I wake after death, we may, 
of His infinite grace, be the more prepared to 
worship in the wonderful eternity in the which 
we glibly say that we suppose an immortality is 
devoted to that which on earth we find in five 
minutes tiresome to our being. If it be true 
that we make our own souls every day we live, 
then you and I can frame or unframe ourselves 
as worshipful ; and this worship, the germs of 
which are dormant in all, may be developed or 
murdered by our lives, and it is exactly as we 
live in every detail that we are preparing our- 
selves to be angels or exiles elsewhere ; it is not 
according to some fortuitous chance, but it is an 
inexorable law that as we are when we die, so 
shall we be when we wake before God. Now 
these are my words for worship. 
TRACE ALL TO GOD. 

Accustom yourselves every day to think of 
God as the source of all; regard the sun as tho 
light of God, aud the rain as His water; look 
on bliss as His goodness, on the thorn in the flesh 
as His messenger, on your sins as His purging, 
on your affairs as His making. Trace all your 
gladness to Him, and if there be brightness in 
your life, and the sun shines and the sky is blue, 
thank God for it. Never consider anything as 
a chance, seeing that God rales over all; but 
learn every day, however small the event or 
however great the crisis, to trace it equally to 
God ; and supposing there comes over your days 
a blight, and you are in hell for a season, trace 
your hell to Him even more certa: ly than your 
heaven; trace your sin, your happiness, your 
passions, your difficulties, your paradise, all to 
Him, and at nightfall you will have learned a 
step towards the worship of (iod; so that if you 
follow this out you will ba unable to curse any- 
thing, but your shortcomings, your pull-backs, 
your times of gloom, your periods of loneliness 
will be taken as from God's hand, and if it 
should be that into your life should come a great 
joy, a great favour, quite independent of your 
merit, and there is heaped upon you a goodness 
which burns as a coal, and hurts you because it 
is so undeserved, trace it all to God. Thank 
Him for it, and cultivate gratitude: for gratitude 
is a steed which requires spurring, and a grateful 
heart is far more a self-made thing than people 
suppose. 

WORK FOR GOD. 

Regulate your life for God. Day-dreams 
have more to do with rendering people incapable 
o! worship than aught else. People who waste 
their time never worship God. For worship 
concentration is necessary ; one lazy day and tho 
worship of Cod is almost impossible at evensong. 
But regard your life as a loan given you by God; 
whatever be your gifts, dedicate them to Him ; 
if it be art, concentrate your art to God who gave 
it; if it be music, inspire the world for God, and 
be an angel in song, and not a devil, as it is 
possible to be. Whatever be your talent, use it 
to the very utmost for God, and regard every 
day as twelve hours to give to God, not with the 
ordinary latssez-aller idea of what one can do, 
how one can pass the time, not for pleasure, not 
to go hither and thither, and in the end to die 
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of herself. Mrs. Yajima is the president of the 
W.C.T.U. for Japan—the constitution of which 
she holds in her hand in the picture—and from 
her, through the kind interpretation of one of 
the American ladies who practically direct the 
school, I learned some interesting facts. 

It is twelve years since temperance work was 
started in Japan among the men by Mrs. Leavitt, 
and nine years ago the women received attention 
in this matter; but as there is practically no 
alcoholic drinking among the women, the tem- 

: unions which have been started have 
rather directed their attention to the social evils 
described. Till the year before last, when Miss 
West visited the country and brought about a 
union, there were six different societies at work, 
but she succeeded in combining them in one, the 
work thereby receiving fresh impetus. At pre- 
sent the membership, confined chiefly to adults, 
is about 600. 


EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION. 

Public opinion is, however, being steadily 
leavened by means of lectures and newspaper 
articles, General meetings are held twice a year, 
and others as often as can be arranged. Every 
year three petitions are presented to the Govern- 
ment, bearing ‘the signatures of from 800 to 
1,000 prominent women, demanding the repeal 
of the licensing laws, and to prevent the expor- 
tation of Japanese women decoyed from their 
homes to America, Hong Kong, and other 
“ civilised” markets; the alteration of the laws 
so as to secure equal punishment of men and 
women; and the imposition of a heavier tax on 
the native rice wine or sake, 

Subsequently to my visit to Mrs. Yajima, I 
had the honour of an interview with the 
Japanese Premier, Count Ito—as able « man as 
ever directed a nation’s policy, and one who has 
always studied public interests first. In discuss- 
ing the new Criminal Code—of the committee 
drawing up which Count Ito is the president— 
his Excellency remarked that the Japanese 
marriage laws would then be brought up to 
Kuropean standard. Whereupon I took occasion 
to urge that this splendid opportunity should be 
seized to set an example to the whole world by 
placing men and women on an absolute equality 
before the law, with equal rights and equal punish- 
ments. 

SHALL JAPANESE WOMEN VOTE ? 


‘Would you give our Japanese women the 
vote?” asked the Count. 

“‘ Not yet,” I replied, “ though I see no reason 
why, as education does its work, this should not 
be kept in view as a desideratum ; but the moral 
status of the women needs to be raised, and they 
need to become more independent and self- 
reliant.” 

Count Ito replied that these were points to 
which his attention had not been specially 
directed, but that he would certainly keep them 
in mind and see what could be done. I then 
spoke of the need of forestalling the spread of 
drunkenness among the people as a result of 
increased intercourse with foreigners, with which 
he agreed, though he did not see how it was to 
be accomplished. While I could not take upon 
myself to say how best it could be accomplished, 
I replied that the only way to treat this threaten- 
ing evil was to regard it as a plague, the 
beginnings of which should be stamped out at 
any cost, and its further introduction prevented 
by the establishment of some strict cordon of 
quarantine. I cannot think that the importance 
of these matters will be overlooked, though it is 
not surprising that more has not been done 
when so few of the advisers of the Japanese are 
in a position to urge either point without casting 
a reflection on themselves. 

Land has been purchased by the W.C.T.U. of 
Japan for an industrial rescue home, which it is 
hoped to make self-supporting by its inmates’ 
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engaging in farming, rearing silkworms, and 
spinning. It is for this that the appeal I have 
quoted has been made, and I am sure that its 
echo in England will not be without response. 
At present there is one of our sisters already in 
the house on the land that has been purchased 
for the home, but the great difficulty is to im- 
press upon these unfortunate girls that there is 
avy degradation in the life they lead. It is only 
when the light of the Gospel shines in that they 
see how dark their lot has been. 

It is important to notice that all this work is 
now entirely organised by Japanese ladies, 
who are showing themselves most capable. 
Those who are engaged as teachers in foreign- 
managed schools prove most satisfactory and 
reliable, though as I learned from the presidevt 
of a theological college—a gentleman—that the 
difficulty was to arouse in them a spirit of inde- 
pendence. 


WOMEN’S WORK TAUGHT BY MEN. 

The result of their early training has been 
to make them always turn for advice to 
men, of which a ridiculous instance occurred 
recently, when, at a summer school for girls at 
Yokohama, all the subjects dealing practically 
with the duties of a woman in her home were 
dealt with by male students, either still in or 
fresh from the University. But already woman 
is moving ahead here, and the Joshi Dokuritsu 
Gaku in Tékyo—a woman's independent indus- 
trial school—has been started, and is now 
managed by Japanese ladies. This is in charge 
of Christian women, educated in mirsion schools, 
and, with thirty-five pupils, is made self- 
supporting by the production of silk embroidery 
and confectionery, while English, Japanese, and 
Chinese courses are taught. 

In the Island of Sado, a native evangelist was 
supported for two years by the girls of the 
Y.W.C.A. and Christian schools, who now sup- 
port and teach in Sunday-schools which could 
not exist without their co-operation. 

As I rose to leave, Mrs. Yajima expressed her 
great regret that in her young days there were 
no opportunities for learning English, or she 
would write much to her friends in England and 
America; but she had long been looking forward 
to seeing Lady Somerset in Tékyo, when they 
could talk over many things. 

‘All we can do,” she concluded, “is to pre- 
pare the ground; you foreigners must come and 
sow the seed. But the fight is not yours or 
ours, it is Christ's ; and we never forget the noon 
hour of prayer.” 

Thus day is breaking in Japan. 
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MORE LITERATURE—IORE LIGHT. 


We waited at the railway station in a well-to- 
do town that boasts what is supposed to be a 
wide-awake British Woman's Association. On 
the table of the waiting room were half a dozen 
pamphlets of as many different societies, their 
contents, so far as we had time to notice, being 
always readable and in some instances attractive. 
We saw a box nailed on the wall with the words 
“take one,” but it was without contents. We 
wondered, and wished that our White Ribbon 
comrades in this prosperous town of R—— had 
the persistence of force and the labour of love 
and the wisdom of this world formed in their 
heads and hearts in such a well proportioned 
amalgum that they could not by any means fail 
or forget to keep our literature on hand. We 
do not think there is an unworked vein in all 
the mines more worth delving in than this very 
“lead” of reform literature for the travelling 
public to be kept on hand in the waiting rooms 
of railway stations. But to do this we must 
have a local superintendent in each local society, 
and we fear that if the total number of these 
were ranged in a row it would not, at present 
writing, make a baker's dozen. Will the Supar- 
intendents of Temperance Literature rise to 
explain ? 
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HOW THE THORPE-FINCHLEYS 

REDEEMED THEIR HOME. 
Tue old manor house was fast falling into decay, 
and what with losses by sea and land, loose 
living on the part of the sons, and extravagant 
entertaining on the part of the parents, the 
family was really, everybody said, “in the hands 
of the Jews.” 

I was a child when it began to be whispered 
about, and in my confused and limited knowledge 
of the world fancied that some of the tribes of 
Israel would be soon marching into Lincolnshire 
and taking possession of run-out and run-down 
property; a fancy that was not so far removed 
from fact, or might not have been except for 
the energy and ingenuity of the Thorpe- 
Finchley daughters. There were two of them ; 
gay, bright young women as I remember them, 
great belles at the county balls so long as the 
family fortunes were considered safe, and riding 
to hounds with the brilliant company that filled 
their house always in our northern shooting 
season. It was their usual custom to have not 
less than a round half-hundred guests at the 
Christmas holidays, and the custom was kept up 
with pitiful insistence long after the family 
purse grew low—so low that the guests plainly 
saw the bottom of it in the scarcity of supplies, 
and the failure of quality as well as quantity. 

“Tt was at this stage of the proceedings that 
“ miladi,” as her old servants called her—she 
having been the widow of a barunet when Cap- 
tain Thorpe-Finchley married her—took to her 
bed, an invalid for the rest of her days. This 
brought Miss Emily, the eldest daughter, to the 
head of the household, and well it was that she 
was the most determined character of them all. 
The guests all took wings, and never flew that 
way again. - The old Captain took her orders as 
obediently as a child. Horses were sold, grooms 
provided for in other places, servants ditto, till 
the ‘household was reduced to a nurse for the 
mother, a man, and a maid of all work. 

The greater part of the house was closed, but 
no furniture was allowed to be sold—that was 
“fora rainier day,” said the new mistress of 
ceremonies. Meanwhile she carefully inspected 
the outbuildings, the fields, pastures, orchards 
and gardens. These were her resources, and 
she soon picked out the available ones. 

“ Everything that this place produces must be 
sold in its most saleable form,” was the basis on 
which she settled to her work. Midsummer 
was upon her, and the fruit crop was to’ be 
harvested at once, She took the old gardener 
into confidence and partnership, with an order 
that was really acry for help. “Sell enough 
of everything marketable, to bring me twenty- 
five pounds ;” and she went to the town next 
day to see it done, buying on the spot a barrel 
of sugar, and several crates of hermetically seal- 
ing jars. 

That night a dozen or more letters went to 
London to old friends, all of them bearing this 
message : 

“You have always praised our jams and 
preserves, Will you give mean order by return 
mail, as the fruit is now at its best. I propose 
to go into business, Subjoined you will find 
a list of prices.” 

She tried otherwheres also—wherever a friend 
or acquaintance was to be found ; and though it 
seemed to take time for these people to realise 
her intention, and sudden commercial attitude 
toward the world in which she had reigned so 
long as Queen Butterfly, nevertheless before the 
first day of autumn she had scored a fair success 
for herself and her wares. Best of all, she had 
“captured the market,” as she said, her own 
particular market, and was now @ tradeswoman 
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known to her customers as the manufacturer 
and purveyor of the finest fruits, jellies, jams, 
and preserves, She had established relations 
with the public carriers, also, and was known as 
most exacting in her requirements of “ certainty, 
security, and celerity.” The old orchard stood 
faithfully by her, furnishing a rarely good crop 
of winter fruit, and mid-winter found the family 
“close reefed, but taut and comfortable,” in the 
language of the old naval officer, and father of 
the family, who could scarcely realise that so 
much could be got out of terra firma, 
Meanwhile, the dull season was a good time 
for planning future campaigns. Emily found it 
80, at least, but did not suspect any deep designs 
on the part of Eleanor, who had been so slow to 
sympathise with the devotion Emily had given 
to family affairs. But there came one day a 
letter which betrayed the younger sister into 
the hands of the elder. It was addressed to 
Miss Thorpe-Finchley, and was naturally opened 
by her, but it proved to be a large order for 


cakes, sent by the manager of a woman’s| ; 


exchange to whom Eleanor had written, asking 
if the institution would be a good place to sell 
silk embroidery, in which she was very skilled. 

“ Embroidery is a drug in the market,” wrote 
the manager. “If only women would take up 
homely work, such as can be done in everybody's 
kitchen. A fine quality of home-made cake, 
for instauce, suitable for parties, etc., would sell 
like—well, in fact, ‘like hot cakes!’” Eleanor 
was obliged to confess that she had not been at 
ease, seeing her sister buried in business, without 
lending a hand herself, and it was no difficult 
matter to arrange a partnership. 

“T have always been a master hand at fine 
cake-baking, at least Minton used to say so, when 
I helped her prepare for our Christmas parties, 
and my work will have one advantage, it can be 
carried on all the year round.” 

‘Then, too, you used to say, I remember, as a 
little girl,” answered Emily, “that if ever you had 
to earn your own living you should go into the 
cake and candy business. This isn’t so far out 
of the way of your childhood’s ambition.” 

The great poultry-yard and the pretty dairy 
that one sees now at Thorpe Manor, grew out of 
this ambition, for Eleanor has prospered beyond 
all her dreams. Two of the old outhouses are 
now fitted up and used as home factories—one 
for the making of round wooden boxes for ship- 
ping cake, and the other for tin cans for pre- 
served fruit. 

Emily’s market is no longer confined to 
her friends and acquaintances, but as some 
of them went out to India, they carried her 
wares with them, and nowshe has a trade of no 
mean order with the East, and ships home-fruits 
so successfully, that English tables in far coun- 
tries are the gainers by her work. 

Eleanor’s cake is sent for from one end of 
Britain to the other. Packed in the unmis- 
takable boxes, like miniature cheese boxes (all 
bearing the Thorpe-Finchley coat of arms), a 
lace paper napkin just beneath the cover, they 
have set up a little aristocracy of their own, and 
bring prices to match. 

The Manor House is in capital order and 
repair. The house is maintained, not on the 
scale of splendid extravagance that belonged to 
the past, but with strict regard to comfort and 
good sense, and the whole place is a bee-hive of 
contented workers, sharers in the prosperity that 
has been brought about by the unabashed, un- 
daunted wisdom and energy of two sensible 
young women, 


Mr. George Barlow’s novel “Woman Re- 
gained ” (A Story of Artistic Life) will be issued 
in the usual single six-shilling form, almost 
Wwamediately, by the Roxburghe Press. Mr. 
Barlow has dealt with his subject on modern 

hes, and his venture into prose writing will pro- 
bably be looked forward to. 


WOMEN AT WORK. 


Germany, it would seem, can boast of no less 
than 3,700 women’s associations. But, unfor- 
tunately, over 2,000 serve merely charitable 
purposes, and 800 are intended for nursing the 
wounded in case of war. Not more than 200 
societies lend a helping hand in widening women’s 
chances of getting a solid education, or superior 
and more paying employment. 

* + # 

Professor Dr. von Gizycki, who died suddenly 
of influenza last winter at Berlin, left behind 
him some interesting papers which his wife has 
published, and which are now about to appear in 
a second edition. We gather the following note- 
worthy facts from them : Forty per cent. of mar- 
riageable women in Germany remain unmarried 
in consequence of modern economic conditions, 
and five millions amongst them earn their own 
living. European nations generally number 
over twenty millions of ‘ working women.” 

* * # 

—— von Gizycki points out that the 
Opposers of women’s suffrage are very concerned 
‘inleed about the strain women’s health would 
be put to if they were allowed to enter the higher 
(paying) professions ; but they never say a word 
about the millions who are put to compulsory 
“hard labour” in the factory and workshop. 

+ *& * 

M. Daudet has bean interviewed inthe Humani- 
tartan. Speaking of the so-called ‘ New 
Woman’ he says: “Ido not see what woman 


will gain by this enfranchisement. Zut/ if a 
woman wishes to imitateman! A woman; tomy 


thinking, can never be womanly enough. Let 
her have all the qualities of a woman, andI for 
my part will pardon her for having all a woman’s 
faults. All the women that I hav eloved and ad- 
mired have been womanly women. This move- 
ment,” he continued “is one of the bad things 
which has come to us from America. The ‘New 
Woman’ is, however, unlikely, Dieu Merci! to 
find many disciples in France. France would 
else have to be radically transformed. Some 
attempts were made in that direction. Some 
schools were opened where male education, even 
male dress, was given to girls. Butit was all a 
failure.” Et Dieu Merci! M. Daudet is not 
alone, however, in not knowing how the ‘‘ New 
Woman” became created. 
“Who made the ‘ New Woman?’” 
Said the Journalist, * I, 
When my fancy ran high, 
I made the ‘ New Woman.’” 
+ * # 


At Neweastle, some of the wives of Uniooists, 
disgusted that the Tories have swallowed up the 
Radical perverts, are in rebellion, aud, with a 
clearer notion of the fitness of things than their 
liege lords, are giving voluntary service to the 
Liberal party. ‘These wera naturally hailed with 
delight by a bevy of women workers at the 
Liberal Club, where they have, during the last 
few days, been doing noble sarvice in helping to 
prepare the lists of the voters in the greatest 
constituency of the kingdom. 

# * # 


One Isaac Duckett, who died in 1620, left 
£400 for the purpose of encouraging faithfulness 
and fidelity among domestic servants who shall 
have lived with one master or mistress in the 
parish for seven years. It was an interesting 
ceremony last week at the parish court-house, of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, when, out of the twenty- 
three candidates, eleven received a reward of £10 
each. The others were disqualitied. 

* & # 


A novel feature in the proceedings at the 
meeting of the Liberal 500 at Newport on 
Monday, July 1st, at which Mr, Albert Spicer, 
M.P., was unanimously invited to offer himself 
for re-election as member of the Monmouth 
branch, was the presence of women as members, 
At the annual meeting of the Liberal men of the 
East Ward, a request was made that two or three 
of the women of the Ward might be appointed 
in the 500. The request was considered a very 
modest one, and three seats were cordially 
allotted, thus giving women both voice and vote 
in regard to the selection of their Parliamentary 
representative. The women who voted were 
Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Freguard and Mrs, Mitchell. 


WORSHIP GOD. 


FROM A SERMON BY THE 
Rev. Hues Carman, 
Vicar of St. Luke's, Camberwell, 
I atways hold that no man can worship God in 
Heaven unless he has been worshipful while io 
the body, unless of His mercy the soul should 
learn in passing through a subsequent Purgatory 
the purification necessary before it kneels before 
the throne. To worship God in Heaven seems 
to me a science of which life on earth should be 
the practice. I would ask you to bear with me 
while I strive to give you some leading principles 
whereby to become more worshipful, and where- 
by when you and I wake after death, we may, 
of His infinite grace, be the more prepared to 
worship in the wonderful eternity in the which 
we glibly say that we suppose an immortality is 
devoted to that which on earth we find in five 
minutes tiresome to our being. If it be true 
that we make our own souls every day we live, 
then you and I can frame or unframe ourselves 
as worshipful ; and this worship, the germs of 
which are dormant in all, may be developed or 
murdered by our lives, and it is exactly as we 
live in every detail that we are preparing our- 
selves to be angels or exiles elsewhere ; it is not 
according to some fortuitous chance, but it is an 
inexorable law that as we are when we die, so 
shall we be when we wake before God. Now 
these are my words for worship, 
TRACE ALL TO GOD. 

Accustom yourselves every day to think of 
God as the source of all; regard the sun as tho 
light of God, aud the rain as His water; look 
on bliss as His goodness, on the thorn in the flesh 
as His messenger, on your sins as His purging, 
on your affairs as His making. Trace all your 
gladness to Him, and if there be brightness in 
your life, and the sun shines and the sky is blue, 
thank God for it. Never consider anything as 
a chance, seeing that God rules over all; but 
learn every day, however small the event or 
however great the crisis, to trace it equally to 
God ; and supposing there comes over your days 
a blight, and you are in hell for a season, trace 
your hell to Him even more certainly than your 
heaven; trace your sin, your happiness, your 
passions, your difficulties, your paradise, all to 
Him, and at nightfall you will have learned a 
step towards the worship of Giod; so that if you 
follow this out you will ba unable to curse any- 
thing, but your shortcomings, your pull-backs, 
your times of gloom, your periods of loneliness 
will be taken as from God's hand, and if it 
should be that into your life should come a great 
joy, a great favour, quite independent of your 
merit, and there is heaped upon you a goodness 
which burns as a coal, and hurts you because it 
is so undeserved, trace it all to God. Thank 
Him for it, and cultivate gratitude: for gratitude 
is a steed which requires spurring, and a grateful 
heart is far more a self-made thing than people 
suppose. 

WORK FOR GOD. 

Regulate your life for God. Day-dreams 
have more to do with rendering people incapable 
o! worship than aught else. People who waste 
their time never worship God. For worship 
concentration is necessary ; one lazy day and tho 
worship of God is almost impossible at evensong. 
But regard your life as a loan given you by God; 
whatever be your gifts, dedicate them to Him ; 
if it be art, concentrate your art to God who gave 
it; if it be music, inspire the world for God, and 
be an angel in song, and not a devil, as it is 
possible to be. Whatever be your talent, use it 
to the very utmost for God, and regard every 
day as twelve hours to give to God, not with the 
ordinary latssez-aller idea of what one can do, 
how one can pass the time, not for pleasure, not 
to go hither and thither, and in the end to die 
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worth nothing, but look on your work as a great 
chance of service for God. It doesn’t matter 
how mean it be, whether you scrub a floor or 
reign on a throne, work for God; whatever be 
your life, whether it be large or small, you will 
have to give God an account of your manhood or 
your womanhood. Why were we born with all 
our gifts, save to use them for God? If you 
have got to make money, make piles for God ; 
if you are going to succeed, do well in your 
career, whatever it be, for God; if you are going 
to make a name, let the whole world hear it, but 
make your name for God. If a man sweeps 
the road as clean as a new pin, and gives his 
work to God, that night he will know how to 
pray; whereas if a man makes an oration in 
the House, and the whole world applauds it on 
the’morrow, and marvels at his words, if he did 
it for himself and his own glory it will rise no 
higher tha Big Ben, and God will not recognise it. 
GIFT FOR GOD. 

Only givers will worship God; no miser will 
ever kneel before the Throne. Give for God. 
Some have somewhat to give and don’t give it; 
others think they would give it if they had it 
(probably they wouldn’t). Out of every hundred 
people, ninety are getters, ten are givers; so 
Jesus said. There is only one man in ten, 
according to Christ, who revels in returning to 
give. Be generous; learn how to lose—it is a 
divine art. Give your time, your health, your 
money, and die, if you can, a pauper for God. 
Why not? It was the ambition of the saints. 
For, after death, how can we adore Him to 
whom in life we have given nothing but copper ? 
I wouldn’t dare to face God in Heaven unless I 
had given Him my best on earth: I would prefer 
to go elsewhere. 

TALK FOR GOD. 

By # man’s words you can tell pretty well the 
trend of his being. What does the talk of the 
majority of men amount to? How many of us 
dare to talk for God? Our moral cowardice in 
this respect is appalling. The man who talks for 
God edifies a room. I know what they say when 
he is gone, and how they will hate him; but 
when he has left the room they will respect him 
and will only wish they had his pluck. It is so 
easy to accommodate oneself to the language of 
the world ; we slip into it like children. But to 
alter a conversation, to take it out of the ordinary 
and set it on a pinnacle—they who do that are 
the souls who worship God ; and though I know 
it is unpopular, and difficult and against the 
grain, I always think there is more pluck in 
regulating a conversation for God than in going 
into anaction. In the latter there is a chance 
for death, and for glory, and men love to face a 
gun, but how many men dare to talk for God in 
a drawing-room or ataclub? To talk for God 
amongst the godly is mere child’s play, for there 
is nothing else the godly should talk about, but 
to talk for God in the World is splendid. 

KNEEL FOR GOD. 

Praise God on earth: cultivate the spirit of 
worship here below. I began by saying that by 
nature we are not worshipful, and I know it full 
well; but I also know this strange paradox, that 
so much of the angel have we in posse in us, 
that if we will we can go a great way towards 
making ourselves devout, though the inclination 
to doso must first be born. If we could only 
make a resolve aud take our piety in our hands 
and determine that before we die it should 
triumph, spite of our carnality, our ordinariness 
and everything that drags us down. Kneel for 
God, let yourself go towards God, throw the 
reins on your piety, and urge the steed towards 
God, and though you be phlegmatic, mundane, 
a citizen of the world, say to yourself, “ I will be. 


pious.” 


— 


A thankful heart to God for His blessings is 
the greatest blessing of all—2. Lucas. 
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DR. 0. W. HOLMES ON THE 
‘NEW WOTIAN.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DUST AND LAURELS.” 


“ Luripa Vincent is engaged! He is a clergy- 
man with a mathematical turn. The story is 
that he put a difficult problem into one of the 
mathematical journals, and’ that Lurida pre- 
sented such a neat solution that the young man 
fell in love with her on the strength of it.” 

Can it be that a recent lady novelist, on-read- 
ing these lines from “A Mortal Antipathy,” 
determined to show up the married future of 
Dr. Holmes’ creation as an awful example, and 
that Lurida was the mother of—but why specu- 
late P 

It is sufficient to urge that the author of 
the “ Mortal Antipathy ” saw no danger in the 
conversion of an “advanced woman ” of the most 
extreme kind, into a wife and mother. To his 
prescience there was not presented a vision of 
scorned domesticity and neglected children, for 
he says, by the mouth of one of his favourite 
characters— 

“ Lurida has given up the idea of becoming 
a professional lecturer, thinking that her future 
husband’s parish will find her work enough to 
do. A certain amount of daily domestic 
drudgery and unexciting intercourse with simple- 
minded people will be the best thing in the world 
for that brain of hers, always simmering with 
some new project in its least fervid condition.” 

It does not apparently enter the mind of the 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” that his 
Lurida—“the Terror,” as she is called at the 
college—will do aught that doth not become a 
woman ; that she will shelve her houshold and 
her children, and spend her days wandering hand 
in hand with her husband, solving mathematical 
problems ! 

THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 

No, there is not the slightest shadow of doubt 
that the late Dr. Holmes believed in the new 
woman, trusting implicitly in her innate good 
sense, in the “ eternal feminine ” within her. He 
has never for a moment imagined that the further 
development of her mind will make her a monster, 
or that the use of dumb-bells will unsex her. 

While she is not called upon to exercise the 
duties and functions of wife or mother, she may 
run a little into extremes, led by her new vitality 
to pursuits perhaps somewhat overwhelming in 
their unaccustomedness. But only let her fall 


into the true woman’s sphere and “a certain: 


amount of daily domestic drudgery will be the 
best thing in the world for her,” he pronounces, 
as if the three D’s he mentions would be to her 
what water is to a duck. 

How long is it since “A Mortal Antipathy : 
was written? Eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven is the date of the little volume before me, 
and it is not a first edition. Nevertheless a good 
many of us are only just arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the higher education is not about to 
ruin womanhood and extinguish the race. Heads 
are still shaken, books are still written upon the 
appalling catastrophes that, occur when men 
marry blue-stockings. 

It is true that men themselves persist in wed- 
ding degree-takers as fast as the Universities 
turn them out; but for all that, the ideal woman 
of the majority continues to be “Amelia Sedley ‘s 
—attectionate, dull, weak, fond of home and chil- 
dren, a fawning spaniel to her husband, incapable 
of comprehending his superior ideas, and unable 
to win through any book more intellectual than 
the “ Heir of Redcliffe” or “Molly Bawn.” 

Now the girl of to-day, the girl who is not a 
mere remnant of yesterday, is showing herself to 
be as fond of home and affectionate, but, at the 
same time, independent of spirit, strong of brain 
and body. 


Dr. Holmos expected her. He knew she was 
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coming, long ago. Much as he inveighs against 
the “pattern machine,” the “ice-eyed brain 
women,” the “ filtered intellects who have left 
their womanhood on the strainer,” he does not 
apprehend that they will ever become commoner 
than they are now and ever have been, through 
the instrumentality of education and greater 
freedom. He does not dread the extinction of 
the race, or even fancy that examinations will 
further the development of “the woman who does 
not carry a halo of good feeling and desire to 
make everybody else contented about her 
wherever she goes.” He has shown, in every 
line he has written on the subject, a firm belief 
that the real woman will continue to be true to 
herself whatever her learning, and that the other 
kind is born, not made. 


THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 

“ Intellect,” he says, “is to woman’s nature 
what her watchspring skirt is to her dress; it 
ought to underlie her silks and embroideries, but 
not show itself too staringly on the outside.” 
He does not suggest it should never be there. 
Only ‘the less there is of sex about a woman, 
the more she is to be dreaded. But take a real 
woman at her best moments—well-dressed 
enough to be pleased with herself, not so 
resplendent as to be a show or a sensation, with 
the varied outside influences that set vibrating 
the harmonic notes of her nature stirring in the 
air about her—and what has social life to com- 
pare with one of those vital interchanges of 
thought and feeling with her that make an hour 
memorable ® What can equal her tact, her 
delicacy, her subtlety of apprehension, her 
quickness to feel the changes of temperature, as 
the warm and cool currents of talk blow by 
turns. At one moment she is microscopically 
intellectual, critical, scrupulous in judgment, 
and the next as sympathetic as the open rose 
that sweetens the wind from whatever quarter 
it finds its way to her bosom.” 

Here he virtually admits that intellect is a 
natural accompaniment to sympathy, without 
which all the virtues in the world will not make 
up a perfect woman. Want of sympathy he 
cannot forgive, his own sentiments on the 
subject undoubtedly manifesting themselves by 
the lips of the “ Little Gentleman,” who says of 
the Model, the lady who “carried the brimming 
cup of her inestimable virtues with a cautious, 
steady hand, and an eye always on them to see 
that they did not spill” :— 


“ That is an admirable woman, sir. . . and I 
hate her. She does good things, even kind 
things ... talks like a sensible person and 


always looks as if she was doing her duty with 
all her might. I hate her because her voice 
sounds as if it never trembled, and her eyes look 
as if she never knew what it was to cry. I don't 
believe the devil would give half as much for the 
services of a sinner as he would for those of one 
of these folks that are always doing virtuous acts 
in a way to make them unpleasing.” 

INTELLECT NO BARRIER TO WOMANLINESS. 

One has but to read in “A Mortal Antipathy ” 
the letter of Lurida the Terror to Maurice 
Kirkwood in order to see how little Dr. Holmes 
feared that intellect and learning would interfere 
with womanliness. 

“ You are lonely,” writes the blue-stocking, 
“you must be longing for human fellowship. 
Take me into your confidence, What is there 
that you can tell me to which I cannot respond 
with sympathy ?” 

She is too independent to care what people 
may say or think ; she isso brilliantly intellectual 
that “there was always a wide gap between her 
and the second scholar” in her different classes ; 
yet this is the girl whom her author makes over- 
flowing with love and sympathy. She is not his 
perfect type, certainly. Euthymia, the sweel- 
souled, nicknamed Zhe Wonder, who is “ a care- 
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fully finished masterpiece of nature,” and “ rich in 
womanly developments,” obviously comes nearer 
to his ideal, and is the heroine of the novel in 
question. 

But do we find in her any of the attributes of 
Amelia Sedley ? 

She was famous in the gymnasium, and her 
dumb-bells were too heavy for any other girl to 
lift; moreover she was not behind the rest in her 
attainments in classical and mathematical know- 


WOTFIAN IN THE PULPIT. 
In Two Parts. 
By G. W. T. 
PART I. 


ARGUING from first principles, it is extremely 
difficult to account for the fact that men have 
monopolised the pulpit. “Women,” says one, 
“who speak in public, if they have a moral power 
—that is, if they speak for conscience sake to 
serve a cause which they hold sacred— invariably 
subdue the prejudices of their hearers and excite 
an interest proportionate to the aversion with 
which it had been the purpose to regard them.” 

“In prayer,” says another, “ woman is especi- 
ally childlike.” It was by a Christian queen that 
Christianity was first. allowed to be preached in 
England, after British Christianity had been all 
but extinguished. Hermes said that “ a beauti- 
ful and chaste woman is the perfect workmanship 
of God, the true glory of angels, the rare miracle 
of earth, and the sole wonder of the world.” 
Even her voice is in her favour, as against man, 
for the preaching function. 


In short, she also is a type of the new woman, 
and she remains as loving and sympathetic as 
was ever the meek spaniel idealized by a certain 
out-of-date but still persisting school. 

Perhaps it may tranquilise some of our 
alarmists to read, in a condensed form, the opinion 
of one who may well be called the Prophet of 
Womanhood on the dread creature of their heated 
imaginations. That Dr. Holmes made a success- 
ful study of the sex has never been denied, and 
his elevated conception of woman’s mission is 
stamped upon every page he has written in 
indelible characters. 

“Thave been ready to believe,” he declares, 
“that we have even now a new revelation, and 
the name of its Messiah is Woman.” 

Mark, a new revelation; may we not say 
revealed by the addition of intellectual sympathy 
to all those other qualities which have rendered 
her dear in the past? With the exception of a 
few trifling aberrations in her ranks, she will 
remain loving and lovable, in spite of hoary fears, 
in spite of universities, advanced thoughts and 
positive convictions, 

Such is obviously the matured conclusion of 
the poet who sang :— 

“Would that the heart of woman warmed our 
creeds ! 


* * * * * 


Love must be still our master, till we learn 
What he can teach us of a woman’s heart 
We know not His, whose love embraces all.” 


Mary L. Penverep. 


‘“PHAT EXCELLENT THING.” 


“There is one part of woman’s education,” 
writes Slaney, “often forgotten or neglected— 
the culture and formation of a gentle voice. 
It is a great gift of nature to be aided by 
culture—an instrument of powerful influence 
for good.” The pulpit is intended not simply 
as an exhortation to the ideal, but as a means 
of rousing an age from depression. “When 
the men of Israel,” said the late Mr. Bellew, 
“bowed in helplessness before Pharaoh, two 
women spurned his edicts and refused his 
behests. A father made an effort to save the 
infant Moses, but a mother's care hid him 
while concealment was possible, and a sister 
watched over his preservation when exposed on 
the river’s brink. . . . To woman was entrusted 
the charge of providing for the perils and wants 
of the wilderness, and in the hour of triumph a 
woman’s voice was loudest in the acclamation of 
joy that ascended to heaven from an emauci- 
pated nation.’ Emotionalism is essential to 
inspire the thought of the pulpit. “ Women,” 
says Hargrave, “are the poetry of the world, in 
the same sense as the stars are the poetry of 
heaven. Clear, light-giving, harmonious, they 
are the terrestrial planets that rule the destinies 
of mankind.” Men of the pulpit have often 
failed in times of crisis to make a true decision ; 
and the explanation is that reason is too slow 
@ process for such a period. The wanted thing 
is a nature, deep down, true—true in generous 
instincts, that can be surprised into righteous- 
ness. ‘ We will say nothing of the manner in 
which that sex usually conduct an argument,” 
said a minister, “ but the intuitive judgments of 


Dr. Murdoch says : “ Nearly every fifth female 
in India is a widow, while only one in twenty of 
the males is a widower. The proportion of 
widows in Mysore is one in four. The Madras 
Census Report states that every third Brahmin 
woman is a widow. Taking the population at 
nearly 300 millions, and the proportion of widows 
at one in five of the female population, that 
would give nearly 30 million widows in India. In 
England, by the 1881 census, the proportion of 
widows .was seven-and-a-half out of every 
hundred. 

* * * 

At the last meeting of the Kensington Vestry, 
when the question of the re-appointment of Miss 
Annie Jane Duncan to the inspectorship of work- 
shops, etc., in the southern portion of the Parish 
where women are employed, came up for dis- 
cussion, the Committee recommended that the 
appointment of Miss Duncan be continued for a 
further period of twelve months, at a salary of 

1UU per annum, and that she should be vested 
with the status of sanitary inspector. Mr. E. A. 
Dulton objected, however, to this, and proposed 
to refer the recommendation back. The women 
Inspectors he designated “ prudes on the prowl,” 
and made the further remarkable statement that 

People were over-inspected now-a-days.” This 
statement is of course a flattering tribute to the 
thorough and efficient manner in which Miss 

uncan has performed her duties. Mr. 
Ockenden, another member of the Committee, 
cited a case, where, not a mile from the town- 
hall, girls were working in a cellar by gaslight, 
and what daylight was left was blocked out by a 
tradesman’s slate-board, Owing, however, to the 
action taken by their inspector, the girls had 
Simile oved to the top rooms of the house. 

imilar cases to this, we fear, are not unusual, and 
with our daily growing knowledge of how, and 
under What conditions, work is carried on in our 
Steat cities, we can only ‘‘contrast the petty 
i the undone vast.” The amendment to 
®t the matter back was put and carried. 


conclusions which we reach by an elaborate pro- 
cess of reasoning.” 


HOME COUNSELLORS. 


life. The man, therefore, who thinks it beneath 
his dignity to take counsel with an intelligent 
wife stands in his own light, and betrays that 
lack of judgment which he tacitly attributes to 
her.” As we see what woman could have done 
had she been less suppressed, we can echo a 
writer who says, ‘Oh, had woman studied better 
her own high destiny, and to her graces and 
gentleness added a thorough appreciation of the 
civic virtues, her influence would have disdained 
the trifles of idle fancy, and bid man 
grow strong in real worth.” So deep a thinker 
as Aimé Martin wrote, ‘Comprehension begins 
in feeling ; hence to her who first arouses the 
feelings, who first awakens the tenderness, must 


women are often more to be relied upon than the | 


Says another, “Women are apt to be sound | 
on the practical matters of domestic and secular 


ever, to teach virtue, but to inspire it. This is 


-| peculiarly the province of, woman. What she 


wishes us to be she begins by making us love, 
and love begets unconscious imitation.” Napoleon 
the Great—a more cynical intellect, the last to 
advocate maudlin sentiment—endorses Martin. 
“The fate of a child,” said he, “is always the 
work of his mother.” The old troubadour, 
Pierre Vidal, sang-- 


“Tf aught of goodness or of grace 
Be esi: hers be the glory ; 
She led me on in wisdom’s path, 
And set the light before me.” 
And it is worth quoting again on this point 
from Aimé Martin, “Whatever may be the 
customs and laws of a country, women always 
give thetone to morals. Whether slaves or free, 
they reign because their empire is that of the 
affections.” 

If it be said that the realm of the emotions is 
precisely that where weakness and error ure 
most likely to creep in, it must be remembered 
that metaphysicians and economists have at last 
abandoned this long-held fallacy. Professor 
Drummond, Mr. Kidd, Professor Marshall are 
leading the revolt against economics without 
emotion started forty years ago by Mr. Ruskin. 
Individualism, with its brutal doctrine of supply 
and demand regulating the rate of wages, is now 
abandoned, even by so cold an economist as Mr. 
Goschen. When Matthew Arnold taunted Mr. 
Gladstone over the Irish question that intellect 
and learning were against him, he was forgetting 
his English history, and laying himself open to 
Mr. Gladstone’s well-known retort, “There is 
culture and culture—mere dryasdust culture and 
culture warmed and illumined by humanness of 
feeling.” No greater personation of this latter 
culture can be found than Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. John Morley ; and many other learned men 
of that class followed them. As a matter of 
historic fact dryasdust culture never has been 
politically or theologically right. It is this 
supremacy of human emotion over mere intellect 
that is now deciding the trend of politics in both 
parties. It is the victory of the feminine over 
the masculine element in political thought. 


OLD MYSTICAL MATHEMATIC3. 


Woman has already entered the pulpit, and 
the wonder is that she has been excluded so long 
from a sphere for which she is at least as well 
naturally qualitied as man. The theologians had 
an old prejudice against her. In the curious 
reasoning from the mysticism of numbers of 
Augustine, in his “ City of God,” he puts this 
prejudice: “The progeny of Adam then being 
Cain the murderer, is completed in tho number 
seven, which symbolises sin; and this number 
itself is made up by a woman, as it was by the 
same sex beginning was made of sin by which 
|we all die, And it was committed that the 
pleasure of the flesh which resists the spirit 
might follow, and so Naamah, the daughter of 
l.amech, means pleasure.” ‘This is curious as 
| coming from the saint who, humanly speaking, 
| never would have been other than a profligate 
but for the holy example and pleading of his 
|mother. Philo Judwus puts the same prejudice 
‘from a Jewish standpoint. Writing on the fall, 
ihe says, “But God did not condescend to put 
| any question to the woman at all, looking upon 
‘her as the cause of the evil which had 
‘occurred, and as the guide to her husband to a 
life of shame.” It has been a widespread pre- 
| judice. Dr, Bartlett, in his‘ Hawaiian Mission,” 
| says, “By this system (Tabu) it was death for a 
| man to let his shadow fall upon a chief, to enter 
‘his enclosure, or to stand if his name were 
| mentioned in a song. In these and other ways 
| men’s heads lay at the feet of the king and the 
ichiefs. No woman might eat with her husband, 
‘or eat fowl, pork, cocoa-nut or banana—thi 


belong the happiest influences. She is not, how- | offered to the idols; death was the penalty,” 
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THE CRISIS AND OUR 
DUTY. 


TuEre never was an occasion which might more 
fitly teach women “ new duties” than the pre- 
sent electoral crisis. Most people feel that they 
have something at stake in the result of a 
General Election, There never was a time in 
which friends of humanity.and lovers of their 
country had so much at stake as in the present 
election. Run through every item of the whole 
Liberal programme, the only programme of 
legislation before thecountry. Recall the whole 
spirit and the detailed performances in adminis- 
tration of the late Liberal Government. Is 
there an item in that programme, or @ detail of 
that administration which those could forego 
who love their families, who love their neigh- 
bours, or who love their country? Do we care 
for the children of our country? The late 
Liberal Minister of Education broadened and 
humanised the School Code, making school-life 
more inviting and more useful. He insisted 
with urgency upon the proper extension and 
improvement of school buildings, in spite of 
selfish and bigoted opposition. Do we feel for 
the overworked toilers, sweating amid dangerous 
or unsanitary conditions? The late Liberal 
Home Secretary has pushed through Parliament 


(b) Take the names of all women willing 
to canvass districts. Give these names to the 
agent, who will supply the canvass books. 

(c) Take the names of any who will supply 
their carriages or business carts for the 
polling day. No hired carriages and no cabs 
are allowed. 

(d) Take the names of women willing to 
address envelopes and polling cards. 

Send these promises to the agent in writ- 
ing. 

For the guidance of canvassers I would 
say—make friends as you go, and do not be 
daunted by difficulties. In canvassing read 
the directions in the canvass book. Never 
give, promise, or threaten anything to any- 
one on any condition ; it is illegal. In visit- 
ing tenement houses ring the right bell. In 
rows of artisans’ houses, it is generally advis- 
able to go to the back door, in order to save the 
occupants trouble if they are at work. Leave 
leaflets and call again if the voter is out. 
Men are usually to be found in the evening ; in- 
vite them cordially to meetings. Mark in your 
book anyone on whom the candidate should 
call. See that every voter has a polling card 
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SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


ane a and make sure of the right polling station. a charter of rights for great masses of the 
12 months eo Nate 6s. 6d. : é workers, The condition of the unemployed has 
é ge: se Se. 8d. Anyone who is on the register can vote. been to some extent relieved by the limitation 
3 3 aa aoe ls 8d. Make it quite clear that the ballot is | of overtime work. The narrow means of the 


small trader and the clerk have been eased by a 
democratic Budget. Our factory employés and 
miners still await the Employers Liability Bill 
which was framed by the Liberal Government. 
Ireland still awaits Home Rule. Wales still 
urges her plea for religious equality. Women 
still demand the suffrage, and base their demand 
upon Liberal principles. 

Ours is no selfish cause, no narrow claim 
put forth for ourselves alone. It is as broad as 
the interests of all the dwellers in these islands, 
and hence it is joined in by representatives of all 
the other parties and principles. Our stake 
is embodied in the Liquor Traffic Local Control 
Bill. We may say without undue partizan- 
ship that it is quite hopeless to expect 
legislation in the spirit of that Bill, from any 
but a Liberal Government. The Conservative 
party has never attempted temperance legisla- 
tion except under pressure of extreme necessity. 
And when they have attempted it, the temperance 
party has had to repudiate and denounce their 
efforts, finding that for a scourge of whips, they 
were about to substitute a scourge of the scor- 
pions of compensation. Conservatism is bound 
hand and foot in the interests of the liquor 
traffic. 

This being 80, let us but take two other things 
into our womanly consideration and we 
venture to say that nothing else shall be needed 
to rouse us to enthusiasm and to action. First, 
let us try and get clearly before our minds the 
actual provisions of the Local Control Bill, It 
gives into our hands—ours—if we will but 
bestir ourselves to educate public opinion, & 
power hitherto vested in ground landlords or 
the licensing bench. It enables us to s3y 
whether we will or will not have at our doors, 
before the eyes of our sons and daughters, that 
centre of corruption and temptation which a 
public house too commonly is. It gives into 
our hands the power to say whether the streets 
of our town or eity shall have rest on Sundays 
from the ceaseless importunate solicitations of 
the drink traffic; whether our children and our 
neighbours’ children shall be able to go to and 
fro to Sunday-school and to worship, or for a 
breath of fresh air upon the Sunday, without 
having their footsteps dogged incessantly by the 
drink fiend, If ever there was a home protection 


secret, and in spite of anything voters may 
be told, it is impossible to tell how any in- 
dividual vote is cast. 

In argument, appeal to the conscience and 
understanding. State the facts clearly, and 
reply patiently to objections. Ask the agent 
for directions about returning the canvass 
books and adhere strictly to his wishes. 

It is excellent work for women to trace and 
canvass removals. On the polling day be 
ready at the committee rooms to bring up 
voters. Get a carriage early in the day (not 
a hired one and not a cab) to bring the old 
and infirm to the polling station. 

It would be helpful if each branch would 
send to headquarters the name of the candi- 
date, and the gist of the answers he has given 
to the three questions which we would urge 
your asking. The reason that the wom 2n’s 
vote has been included among these aries 
from the fact, that becomes more obvious every 
day, that until the reserve force is called up 
to aid the Temperance Army, those who up- 
hold our reform are likely to be outnumbered 
in every struggle. If, at this coming election, 
women had the ballot, the legislation we 
have worked so hard to advance would 
certainly be secured. It is essential that you 
arrange, if possible, that these questions be 
put to the candidate by different interroga- 
tors at every meeting he attends, in order 
that his position may be clearly understood 
by his constituents. 

In placing these suggestions before you, 
I rely on your kindness to forgive what may 
at first sight appear peremptory, for on con- 
sideration you will readily grasp the strength 
that we, as an association, can manifest by 
well-planned and concerted action.— Y ours, 
for the cause that binds us, 


Order the Current Number of your Local News 
agent, and ses tf you like it. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MARSHALL AND SoS, 125, Fleet Street. 


TO THE WORK. 


My Dear Comrapes,—The summons for 
united action has come somewhat sooner than 
we anticipated. We have lately held our 
great gatherings and formulated our beliefs. 
We are now called to show our faith by our 
works, The General Election is imminent, 
and probably at no moment in the political 
history of our country has the activity of |. 
women who strive to safeguard the best in- 
terests of home been more needed than at the 
present time. Westood buta few weeks ago 
looking out over the promised land of Temper- 
ance Reform; we realised that we had difficul- 
ties to conquer before we possessed it. To- 
day we are called to descend into the valley 
to wage a hand-to-hand fight with our 
opponents. I know so well the temper of 
the women tried and true who are enlisted 
in our forces, that I dare tosay none will 
waver in this hour of supreme struggle. Our 
marching orders are these :— 

1. Let the secretary of every branch write 
a letter to all candidates of your constituency, 
enquiring : (1) Whether they are in favour of 
the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill; (2) 
whether they are opposed to compensation ; 
(3) whether they are in favour of extending 
the vote to women. 

2. Call a committee and lay the answers 
to these questions before it, in order to enable 
your society to support those candidates who 
are in favour of our Temperance Reform. 

(a) If satisfactory answers are received, 
offer to work under the direction of the 
agent of the candidate whom you desire to 
support, 


the Local Control Bill was one. And 
we say, to the Home Protec- 


measure, 
we women belong, 
tion Party. ; 

Secondly, all tradition rings with the blame- 


jess fury which women have shown in defending 
their endangered homes and offspring. We have 


never been accused of ingratitude to those who 
have risked life or limb in helping to protect 
those homes and children. The praise and 
succour of women have been among the sweet- 
est rewards of heroic tulf-sacrifice. Our army is, 
to many of us, an abstraction, and its defence of 
our hearths and homes a very visionary abstrac- 
tion indeed. Yet to these abstractions we have 
often transferred the gratitude and reverence 
which would belong to an individual champion if 
such an one had come forward in our need, 
Why cannot we, as reasonable: women, transfer 
our deep gratitude, our enthusiastic and practical 
support to the body of men who were prepared 
to risk the existence of their Government, and 
the fulfilment of other hopes, upon the passage 
of the Local Control Bill ? 

We are too well content to leave this 

t Bill to take its chance with other 
important measures upon the political plat- 
form and in political speeches. Yet we 
ought to have been warned and roused by the 
exhibition of cowardly aversion to local control 
which was made, some few weeks since, by the 
Daily Chronicle, the Westminster Gazette, and 
other so-called Liberal organs. That, in face of 
their desertion and cry of retreat from this point, 
Sir William Harcourt maintained his ground and 
held to his pledges, surely entitles him and his 
late colleagues, in this the hour of their need, to 
the support of every temperance man and woman. 

Every British Woman ought, if possible, to 
undertake some share of canvassing for the candi- 
date who supports the principle of Local Control. 
Every pen we can muster ought to use our loeal 
papers to set the matter in its true light before 
the electorate. In almost every Liberal Com- 
mittee Room there is writing in abundance to be 
done by those who can and will offer to help. 
The time is short, and every moment is of im- 
portance. ‘The enemy faints not nor faileth,” 
as yet, in this struggle. 

But we are so bound by prejudice against 
“political work.” In spite of the broadened 
basis of our Association, and the precept and 
example of our leaders, many still cannot 
get over a repugnance to “ political work.” It 
is as if the odour of the dead cats and rotten 
eggs of a bygone generation clung still round 
electioneering excitement. How God must 
smile at what prejudice allows and what 
it forbids. It allows and approves the “ delicate 
valour of women,” which has sustained men 
during every siege in our history, whether they 
fought for freedom or merely for empire, Our 
prejudice forbids some of us to help one another, 
and to help men when the issues at stake are the 
sobriety and prosperity of our country, the safety 
and well-being of our children. May the pro- | 
mise of the Crusade Psalm be fulfilled for each 


one of us— | 


The Lord looseth the prisoners, 
The Lord openeth the eyes of the bliad. 


Saad 


There have been many Luthers throughout | 
the ages, who have stood at some momentous 
crossing of the ways, and faced the situation 
with a “ Here I stand, I can do no other. God 
help me. Amen.” The world does not forget 
them, and the great temperance constituency 
will not soon forget Sir William Harcourt’s noble 
declaration at Derby last week—‘ Whether we 
succeed or whether we fail, for me the choice is 
made. To this cause, in my public and private 
life, I am irrevocably pledged. To promote it I 
desire to devote what there remains to me of 
mae depend upon it, I shall do so to the 
end. 


pennies and principles in the mind of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, may be seen from his speech on 
Welsh Disestablishment. 
which he declares himself in sympathy on principle, 
shall carry, “ nobody,” he says, “will bea penny 
the better for it.” 
principles are the gauge of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
judgments, why 
Option, 
better for it” the country, the home, 
individual will surely be? But here, alas, comes 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s principle, and forbids. 


and a large increase in the number employed, it is 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Since the dissolution of Parliament on Monday, 


the political pot has bubbled and boiled with the 
intensity of a witch’s cauldron. Moreand more, 
in the absence of program on the part of the 
Unionists, the temperance question comes to the 
front, and even Mr. Balfour was obliged to pay 
a heavy duty, to the Local Control Bill, in his 
speech of Tuesday night. 
ever, to argue against total abstinence only, and 
not one word did he say about the right of the 
people to self-determination whether the public- 
house should be planted alongside the workman’s 
home. Let every voter realise that in restoring 
the Government to Sir William Harcourt’s party 
he is bringing in a precedent for people’s rights. 


He was careful, how- 


How strained are the relations between 
If this measure, with 


Since pennies and not 


does he not take up Local 
and show how many pennies “ the 
and the 


A Parliamentary paper has recently been 


issued, which consists of a report to the Board 
of Trade by Miss Collett on the employment of 


women and girls in the United Kingdom. The 
figures quoted in regard to the increase of 
women’s labour go far to refute the charge that 
women will crowd men out of their places. For 
while new employments for women are reported, 


found that wherever this is true, the demand for 
women’s labour has been preceded or accompanied 
by arapid and abnormal demand in thesame trade 
for men. The number of women employed as 
clerks, for instance, has increased considerably 
within the last ten years, but in those ten years 
the increase in the number of male clerks has 
been enormous. In the Civil Service, aguin, the 
number of women employed has risen largely ; 
but the number of men employed has risen even 
more. And in the printing trades, while the 
number of female employés has increased 17 per 
100,000, the number of male employés has in- 
creased 140 per 100,000 in the same time. 


Another feature of the report will be accept- 
able to sociologists. While single women are 
thus finding occupation, married women are, 
happily, retiring from the lists. The reports of 
the textile and clothing trades show a diminish- 
ing percentage of married women among their 
employés, and especially of young married women 
between twenty and twenty-five. In the North, 
however, where there is a great want of women’s 


| labour in textile industries, women make spin- 


ning, etc, the business of their lives, acquire 
skill in it, and do not give it up when they 
marry. Therefore, if a husband dies or breaks 
down, the wife is able to maintain herself and 
family. 


———— LS 


At the Women’s Co-operative Congress on 
Tuesday, Mrs. Aimie Hicks’ appeal for the cur- 
tailment of the hours of women’s labour in 
factories was most vigorous, and to those who 
have thought at all upon the question, 
convincing. 
ference exercised by the so-called 
Labour Defence League” were very bitter. 
Hicks said that any weakn 
Act was due in a great measure 
exerted upon 
ladies who only 


“ Women’s 
Mrs. 


to the influence 


knew hard work theoretically. 


Her comments upon the inter- | 


ess discernible in the | yore not in our peerage & 


the Parliamentary members by | is derived, I believe, 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


TODDLE ISLAND. 

Tus clever book gives us the first sketch ever 
made public concerning & people living on a 
small island in the Southern Pacific. Lord 
Bottsford, who tells the story, and his friend, 
Dick Spooner, do not discover it, for it has been 
inhabited from a very early period, apparently : 
but, so far as is known to literature, they are 
the first travellers who have visited the island 
with their eyes open, their ink horns ready for 
use, and their minds free from that prejudice 
which so surely blights judgment. They have 
letters of introduction to influential persons in 
the government, the church, and society, and 
their knowledge of all three is gained from the 
best sources. 

Lord Bottsford, being an M.P., naturally 
studies, first of all, the government of the 
country. He finds that, back of all kings and 
potentates who have ever ruled there, all legis- 
lative bodies that have made its laws, there isa 
symbolical power or authority known as the 
Sacred Ass. Evorything that is done is done 
with strict regard to this divine animal, and 
without him is not anything done that is done. 

He receives from sources, varied enough to 
be comprehensive, his impressions regarding this 
animal. For example, since the Toddlers regard 
wealth as the source of all intelligence and 
morality, the wealthy Mrs. Feather is first appealed 
to :— 

I ventured to say to her that I thought there 
was a great deal of mystery about the Sacred 
Ass. She gave me a detailed account of his 
virtues. She showed me that he was the noblest 
thing in creation, that but for him this world 
would have been a swamp of stagnant tears, and, 
in fact, to be allowed in any way to serve such 
an animal was the highest privilege of the most 
aristocratic Toddler. I said to her :— 

“ Madam, have you ever seen this animal !” 
She grew pale with a sacred horror, and 
declared she never had. 

‘Do you know anyone who has seen him?” 

“No,” she replied ; “ but we know the Stables 
where he is kept, and I am spending fabulous 
sums that my eldest son may become a Groom 
in the Stables.” 

I accepted this as final. 

Here I must inform the reader that to be a 
Groom to the Sacred Ass was considered a great 
honour, for the Grooms and the Jockeys were 
the two classes who governed the whole island. 
They had so much power and so many privileges 
that it was impossible to withstand them. 
There were a few of the old islanders who fancied 
that the Grooms were their own servants, and 
that the Jockeys could be destroyed, but I never 
found any proof of either of these statements. 
By some extraordinary arrangement, if @ man 
once became a Jockey he was a Jockey for life, 
and his eldest son was also a Jockey, but the 
other sons were not. If the eldest son died 
childless, the second son would be the Jockey, 
but the others would not. This was a piece o/ 
| mystery suited to a Sacred Ass. 


* ° 


At a charming dinner in the house of a noble 
| bleman of tho land, a heated discussion takes 


place concerning the Sacre Ass, especially as t+ 


| whether his hair is changing colour. 
| fasked the Karl of Hoarfrost why it shoul | 
‘make the least difference to the aristocracy of 
the country whether the Sacred Ass had white 
hair or black. 
He said, ‘ The real aristocrats do not care ; in 
fact, there is nothing in the island that could give 
| them the least concern. They are provided with 


most | wealth; they have titles which are a publi: 


guarantee of their intelligence, and there is no 
| discovery or benefit ef 
| which they do not claim. 


‘number of young persons 


fected by any human being 
But we have a large 
like Lord Guy, who 
few weeks ayo. Our 
» yours in England, whicu 
entirely from kings, or the 
That must be a 


-aristceracy is not lik 


i wives of polygamous kings. 
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great boon to England. I think it accounts for 
the fact that none of your English peers ever 
degrade themselves.” 

I was deeply interested in hearing from Lady 
Gaunt how the aristocracy were fenced off from 
the rest of the islanders. I had noticed that 
there was seme remarkable ditference which I 
was convinced did not exist in nature, and it 
gave me fresh occasion to marvel at the subtle 
ingenuity of the rulers of the island. Here was 
a race of people, or, rather, the fragments of 
several races, whose earliest known life began 
in a cannibal riot, in which human beings were 
of no value whatever, apart from dinner, yet 
they had succeeded in taking some of the most 
violent of the savages and training them up in 
such a way that at the end of a few generations 
the descendants of these savages were regarded 
as a distinct and superior order. 

e * e e e 

I had scarcely time to realise the position 
explained by Lady Gaunt, when my attention 
was attracted to a lively debate on the other 
side of the table, in which Lord Guy was et 

muc 
tradi- 


an active share. He was saying with 
animation, ‘‘ The Sacred Ass chief a 
tion which has wn rig iegtar ho! eis =e 
imagination, just like a fairy-tale, the 
PeRet in ghosts, his Satanic majesty, and other 
traditions which the popular mind received 
without inquiry, and augments without limit.” 
Duke de Tail said, ‘‘ But surely, Guy, you 
will admit, for all Parliamentary purposes, and 
especially for the cu aed of the House of 
Grooms, that the Sacred Ass is indispensable,” 
° s * * e 

I said to Lady Gaunt, “You interast me. I 
have long wondered what can be the connection 
between these two remarkable gods of your 

_ nation. Do you think that, as a nation, you 
have now attained to unity ?” 

“‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ we may safely say we are 
united. We have tens of thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, of creatures in the 
island to whom life is a curse, yet they gladly 
work for others.” 

“IT never heard of such a remarkable fact in 
the history of mankind.” 

“Did I not tell you that when our ancestors 
discovered the difference between the aristocrac 
and the commons, from that moment Toddle 
Island became great ? ” 


J, of course, bowed, and said that I remem- | 


bered well her disclosures with regard to the 
origin of the aristocracy. 

She bent towards me, and said in a scarcely 
audible whisper : 


“Pp | | 
ardon mie, my lond, We Neyer apply she | A Masker named the Rev. John Josiah, when 


word ‘origin’ to the aristocracy. It is like the 
Sacred Ass itself; it has no origin.” 
* * e * 


A curious old book on the early history of the 
ae gives Lord Bottsford still further 
re 
‘eThe sacred as3 was an animal with two heads 
—or, at any rate, with two mouths—with one he 
did eat, and with the other he did bray. 
double arrangement accounted for the fact that 
he devoured much and gave out nothing in return. 
It also explains why the beast was so confused 
that he knew nothing of progress, for, as he 
walked either end foremost with equal difficulty, 
he never had to turn round, and consequently 
never knew whether he was walking backwards 
or forwards. The bewilderment arising from this 


double-headed confusion caused him to take | 


refuge in standing stock still, like an illegible 
sign-post in the midst ofithe ages. 

From this absence of motion there arose also 
the varied contradictions which the islanders call 
history, for the grooms stood by one mouth and 


the jockeys by the other, each affirming that | 


their particular end was the front. The clamour 


of these two sets of attendants has given rise to | 


many factions. 
Why the animal should be associated with 


royal power and statecraft, apart from its two- | 


mouthed fitness, is not easy to discover, unless it 
arose from the fact that tho natives used to 
cherish an ancient foreign book, in which they 
tind an early tradition of king-making. It re- 
pyeseats a gentleman as seeking asses and finding 
them. 


When it comes to religion, Lord Bottsford 


Y | supposed 


This | 


Toddle Island. It is the Unoiled Machine. 
schoolmaster at his elbow rises to explain— 

This organisation is known in ecclesiastical 

pa Ser as the Unoiled Machine. Those who 
| look after the Unoiled Machine answer in some 
measure to what we call the clerical class in 
England. The islanders call them Maskers, and 
the chief directors rejoice in the name of Boas, 
which is believed to be a corruption of some 
ancient Eastern title meaning overseer. 

But a more numerous class of men, enriched 
by the Unoiled Machine, were the Recumbents. 
These were the poor b who, by toil or 
trickery, had been able to obtain a position 
where they could rest, and therefore it was only 
human nature that they should lie down and 
take it easy. On this account they were called 
Recumbent:. I have been assured that a few of 
the Recumbents almost rank amongst the aris- 


tocracy. 

The. third division is composed of Jobbers. 
They are the errand-boys of the Unoiled Machine, 
and are called jobbers foceiee first one man hires 
them and then another. 

e e e 


A 


The Maskers do not quarrel about the engine ; 
they quarrel about the tire now. One set dec 
the fire should be lighted at the bottom, another 
set at the top, and a third set outside. The first 
set is called lazy, the second crazy, and the third 
hazy. The lazy say the fire is in you, and does 
not burn until you feel it and wear a black 
apron. The crazy say the fire is in the engine, 
and won’t burn unless you tie some ribbons to 
the chimney - pot. The hazy say the fire is 
greater than the engine, and burns outside the 
machine, whether the stoker wears an apron or a 
paper cap. 


I learnt at Oxferry that there are certain funds 
devoted to the Unoiled Machine, and that if a 
Masker can only secure a department to which is 
attached a large income, he is no longer com- 
pelled to do anything, but he may keep some 
young fellow, who will turn the machine at 
stated intervals, and take care that the music is 
played. He also sees that people touch the 


| feature of the ceremony is that each lies soundly 
to the other, as a sample of their capacity to 
practice the deceit necessary for marriage in th 
‘island. They are a most contradictory people ; 
| we shall never understand them. 
e e * 


* * 


| appealed to by the two visitors, seems of all the 
community best able to give information. | 
It is impossible for me to name the chief feature | 
of our religion. We have so many religions. | 
| There was a time io the history of this country, | 
a stage of early, half-awakened consciousness, | 
when it was thought to be a most terrible thing | 
for a man to be without a,eligion of some sort. 
This soon placed us in an awkward dilemma, 
| because the freedom of the islanders depends 
upon the fact that every man must obey his con- 
| science, so that each individual has a right either 
| to make his own fortune or his own religion, at | 
the expense of every other person and every 
other religion. 
in Toddle Island. I suppose we are unable to do | 
so. The way out of our ditliculty was to create 
several religions, so that each man could have 
| his own fight, and worry his neighbour, and yet 
they could both be equally religious and equally 
selfish. 


Now, we never give up an idea | 


* * 2 e 


There are three elements in our religion, and 
;each is warmly cherished. The first is an 
abnormal reverence for the past. The second is 
| the practical performance of fixed rules. These 
are the mechanical and the most powerful part of 
any religion. We believe in the mechanical. 
| The third part of our religion is the spiritual or 
| the delusive part. It is that part which has been 
| the cause of fanaticism, and by it the devotees of 
| delusion have been able to throw a mirage of 
| loveliness on the fogs of life. 
* * e 


cecesr nid ee agin te s rie either their nature or their surroundings must 


to act as a charm on the future of the | 
happy couple. Mainchance told me that the chief | 


But it is in regard to the social order in| g:gyazt of June 20th, were from 
stumbles upon still another great institution of ; Toddle Island that the investigations are most | taken by Miss Alice Hughes, 52, 


interesting. His first informant is a venerable 
Lord Gosseberry, who by lifting a finger is able 
to seal the fate of many savage islands. His 
rotundity of form is something of which he, 
like all aristocrats, is very proud, “ because it is 
a public advertisement of the fact that through 
long generations there has been more food in 
the family than was necessary.” He explains 
poverty in the island by averring that the poor 
create their own poverty and their own crime, 
and are despised only because they will live like 
beasts. After a more especial examination of 
the conditions of poverty in the island Lord 
Bottsford comes to the conclusion that things 
would go far better if the aristocracy would 
admit that these are beasts of their own making, 
and treat them as other useful animals are 
treated, either take care of them or slaughter 
them. 


“Is there no plan for alleviating this large 
class of the islanders ? ” asks his friend Dick. 


‘* None,” said the Earl very emphatically. 

‘“Why not? Are they not a part of the 
nation? Could they not be made to contribute 
to its welfare ?” 

‘Certainly not. They are of no use either to 
the world or to themselves. No plan could 
alleviate their condition ; first of all because th 
like it, and secondly, becauee they are in suc 
infinite numbers that a sea of beer, and moun- 
tains of bread and beef, would fail to supply them 
for a single generation. They have no care, no 
thrift, no recollections of the past, and no sense 
of = cnet x , ; 

“ But I su they are, at least, a part o 
the original Schabisante of the island.” 

‘They may be, but I think some fellow has 
discovered that all the world is under a law 
by which the best always comes to the top, and 
we could furnish the clearest example of this in 
Fogham.” 

“ But there must have been some cause of 
their unnatural misery. Granted that they are 
a part of the inhabitants of the country, and 
uted that the more decent get to the top, 


explain their failure.” 

“‘ What is the use of looking for causes? It 
won’t make them richer. The first step in the 
development of character in our climate is 
wealth.” 

“So it seems. But are not these people the 
| source of your wealth ?” 
“‘ Heaven forbid that we should be dependent 
| upon any such creatures.” 

‘‘ But are they not willing to work, and are 
not the workers, in the beginning, those who 
have created a wealthy nation out of bare and 
barren soil? If at a single stroke it were pos- 
sible for the island to lose i, million of its workers, 
pray where would its wealth be?” 


(To be continued.) 


An interesting social evening was spent on 
Monday, July Ist, when the members of the 
Horwich Branch of the B.W.T.A., met in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. The occasion was 
to take farewell of Mrs. Judson, former secretary 
of the branch, who is about to reside in Leeds, 


| to receive her report as delegate to the National 
' Council, and to present her with a very hand- 


some plated sugar basin and cream jug, in token 
| of the esteem in which she is held by her com- 
rades in Horwich. The meeting was presided 
| over by Mrs. Orrill, the esteemed president of 
the Association, and the presentation was made 
‘by Mrs. Crompton, of Rivington Hall, who 
| expressed herself in warm terms of regard for 
Mrs. Judson, and voiced the regret of the 
' branch at the loss of one who has proved herself 
‘an able organiser, an attractive speaker, and an 
energetic and capable administrator. She handed 
‘the gift to Mrs. Judson as a recognition of 
services for which payment was impossible, and 
| begged her acceptance of them in remembrance 
| of work and friends in Horwich. A shower of 
| lovely roses accompanied the present which was 
| gratefully acknowledged by Mrs. Judson. 


The illustrative portraits in See ence 
Gower Street. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


A us donation, and much appreciated, 
has fallen into the coffers of the Dundee Royal 
Infirmary. Mrs. Hill, the widow, and Mrs. 
Nigel Roberton, the on ly surviving child of the 
late Rev. Thomas Hill, the much-rer ,ected 
minister of Willison Free Church, have gifted 
900 guineas to be applied in affectionate regard 
for his memory and the memory of his deceased 
child, to the naming of a cot in the children’s 
ward the “ Jane Hill” cot. 


Professor Waymouth Reid, of the physiology 
department of University College, Dundee, has 
peen elected to one of the Research scholarships 
of £250, tenable for three years under the 
Court of Assistants of the Grocers’ Company, 
Princes Street, London. 


When the comforts of most sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women are being well looked 
after, it is pleasing to note that in this respect 
the policemen are not left out in the cold. 
These guardians of life and property, and the 
preservers of the peace of the country, are 
exposed to many dangers and to all kinds of 
weather, and it is only right that when they 
fall ill they shoev!d be well looked after. A 
Convalescent Home, then, for Scottish police- 
men meets this need, and the other day 
it was opened on the shores of St. Margaret's 
Bay, near Inverkeithing, by the Countess of 
Moray. Sheriff Gillespie intimated that the 
Glasgow force had sent a donation of £50, on 
condition that, having been first in the field to 
form an Association in connection with the 
Home, they should have the preference in the 
meantime, but without prejudice to any other 
force, which should afterwards give a propor- 
tionate donation. : 


A congratulatory létter from the Perth City 
and County Women’s Liberal Association, on 
the Knighthood of Sir Robert Pullar, was lately 
forwarded to Lady Pullar, signed by the follow- 
ing officials :—President, Lady Kinloch; Chair- 
woman, Miss Macdonald; County Vice-Presi- 
dents, Marchioness of Breadalbane, Mrs. Hal- 
dane (of Cloanden), Mrs. Halley (Linden Park) ; 
City Vice-Presidents, Mrs. J. A. Dewar, Mrs. 
Coates, Mrs. Moncrieff, and Hon. Secretary, 
Miss MoNab. Lady Pullar, in acknowledging 
the complimentary letter, wrote :—‘“I have 
long felt it to be a privilege to assist my hus- 
band in his public efforts for the benefit of 
others, and on this account [ took part in the 
formation of the Women’s Liberal Association. 
Ican only thank you sincerely for the kindly 
words addressed to me.” A like compliment 
was paid Sir Robert Pullar by the Executive 
of the Perth Liberal Association, and feel- 
ingly acknowledged on behalf of his wife and 
himself, 


Mrs. Oliphant, Queen Mary’s, St. Andrews, 
is well known as an accomplished and tasteful 
designer of art embroidery. The latest speci- 
mens of her skill are a cope and mitre presented 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, Bishop of 
St. Andrews. The cope is a most beautiful and 
elaborate work of art. Of white silk, with 
orphreys, and hood of white satin, it is richly 
embroidered in gold and colours, pomegranates, 
grapes, and golden bells are interwoven in 
renuissance style on the broad orphreys, while 
the decoration of the hood represents the Lamb 
resting on the Book, from which hang the Seven 
Seals. The back of the cope shows a powdering 
of small pomegranates, which along with golden 
bells alternate along the border. The mitre, in 
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its basis, matches the cope, and is a replica in 
shape of that worn by Sir Thomas a Beckett. 
Over sixty precious stones, together with some 
800 seed pearls stud the orphreys and coronet, 
the combination of which contribute a brilliant 
harmony. Crockets of silver gilt, with small 
crosses of the same, break the outer lines. It 
is considered probable that this is the most 
beautiful mitre worn by any Anglican bishop 
in the world. One marvels more at Mrs. 
Oliphant’s originality when it is known that the 
mitre was also worked and made up by her. 


The Fair City of Perth was the scene of an 
unique gathering the other Saturday, when 
1,200 members of the Scotch Girls’ Friendly 
Society of Perthshire, Forfarshire, and Fife- 
shire, met at the station. Kind friends were 
in waiting, and conducted them in parties to 
the beautiful Hill of Kinnoull, Oraigie Knowes, 
and the Inches. Tea was served in the City 
Hall in the afternoon, when Lady Georgina 
Drummond occupied the chair, Dr. Marshall 
Lang gave an address, and an enjoyable pro- 
gramme of music was gone through. 


Count de St. George, the president of the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, is at present on a 
visit to Scotland, and addressed a meeting of 
the National Bible Society on the 12th. He 
gave an interesting account of the origin of his 
society in 1831, and of the work it has since 
done in Switzerland, France, and North Africa. 
The Count called attention to the serious dimi- 
nution of their revenue, through the Scotch con- 
tributions falling off by more than one half, thus 
seriously curtailing the work. They were still 
able through the generosity of the society to 
support seventy-six colporteurs, but the staff of 
evangelists had been reduced from fifty to 
twelve. 


‘ 


Through a special effort £900 had been raised 
to wipe off the deficit, but the debt still stands 
at £1,300, Their theological college, which has 
played so important a part in the history of the 
struggling Protestant Churches of the Con- 
tinent, is in danger of being closed altogether 
unless new friends are raised up to support it. 


“The Heavenly Twins” was the text of an 
up-to-date homily on “The New Woman,” by 
the Rev. Walter Walsh, of Newcastle, in the 
Gilfillan Memorial Hall, Dundee, last Sunday 
week. After sketching the outlines of the book, 
the preacher said the idea of the new sisterhood 
had dawned upon the soul of the modern 
woman. While men were shouting about the 
brotherhood of man, she stepped in with her 
demand for the sisterhood of women. She pro- 
tested against the debauchment and abandon- 
ment of her sisters, and would not have man’s 
safety and man’s pleasure the only articles in 
the social creed. In the hard battle against 
sin and wrong, womanliness was safe, whatever 
happened, and the nineteenth century woman 
would be satisfied with nothing less than pure 
love. She would insist upon a higher view of 
marriage than had frequently prevailed, and a 
system of real partnership was wanted to take 
the place of the “lord-and-master” theory. 
The new era demanded new knighthoods and new 
chivalry. The old chivalry was clumsy, but how 
easy it was, To topple over men in armour was 
child’s play to the war with vulgar prejudice, 
gilded vice and social institutions fortified by 
every fear of the timid, buttressed by every 
interest of the selfish, and defended by the 
multitudes who refused to relinquish private 
vice for the sake of public virtue. 


CALEDONIA. 
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THE END OF THE GRINDEL- 


WALD CONFERENCE. 


Tue Temperance Session of the Grindelwald 
Conference specially organised for the delegation 
of the World's ' Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union came to a close on Sunday, June 30th. 
At the meeting on Saturday night, the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed ie Mrs. Barker, 
Treasurer of the National W.C.T.U. of Chicago, 
and seconded by Mrs. Hoffman, Recording 
Secretary of the W.W.C.T.U. ; 

“The one hundred and fifty Delegates of the 
World's Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and their friends assembled at the Grindelwald 
Conference of 1895, desire to place on record 
their high appreciation of all the arrangements 
which have been made for their comfort on the 
s.s. “ Berlin ” of the American Line, also during 
their stay in London, and during their stay on 
the continent of Europe. e combined 
economy and helpfulness of Dr. Lunn’s arrange- 
ments are so marked, that they desire to com- 
mend them to all their friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic. They wish at the same time to 
express their confident anticipation and hope 
that the remarkable success which has attended 
the gatherings of the Grindelwald Conference, 
may be only a preface to still greater successes 
in the future, and that these gatherings of 
Christian men and women may continue to be a 
universal blessing to all the churches, not only 
of England, but also of the continent of 
America.” . 

A farewell consecration meeting was held at 
Grindelwald, in the parlour of Hotel Kiger, at 
5 p.m., June 30th, 1895, for the delegates of the 
World’s W.C.T.U. Convention. Miss Agnes 
Slack, secretary of the W.W.C.T.U. presided ; 
after singing, prayer was offered by Mrs. 
Sandersons, of Canada. Mrs. Clara Hoffman, 
of Mo., made a few cogent remarks on what the 
W.C.T.U. had done for women. Mra, Ingalls, of 
Mo., national superintendent of narcotics, spoke 
of her department, also Mrs Hughes, of 
Manchester, England, spoke on the same topic. 
Mrs. Wattville, a Swiss woman, of the Salvation 
Army, was then introduced and spoke words of 
commendation of the work that the W.C.T.U. 
were doing, and expressed her pleasure in being 
present at the meeting; on resuming her seat, 
Mrs. Leeds of Philadelphia tied the white ribbon 
on her, thus making her a member of the 
White Ribbon Army. 

Then followed short speeches by Mrs. Robin- 
son, of Baltimore, Md'; Mrs. Howes, of Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Walker, of Nebraska; Mrs. 
Albright, of New Mexico; Mrs. Edholm, of 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Heiner, of Penn.; Mrs. 
Wakelie, of New Jersey ; Mra. Stoddard, of Texas, 
and Mrs. Archibald of the Maritime Provinces 
closedthe exercises of this very interesting and ap- 
propriate meeting by a few well chosen remarks ; 
then all, rising, sang, commencing “‘ God be with 
you till we meet again,” joining hands while 
singing the last verse; then all repeated, in 
unison, the three last verses of the 6th chapter 
of Numbers. 

All felt that they had received un uplift and 
an inspiration to work more earnestly on return- 
ing to their homes—for God and Home and 
every Land. 


STRONG AND CHEERING WORDS 
FROM CHIEF RABBI ADLER. 


Dear Lavy Somerset,—L am in receipt of 
your favour, and beg to assure you that I keenly 
appreciate your iabours, and the work of Miss 
Willard in connection with the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, and ! heartily wish 
you God-specd. I am strongly persuaded that 
our dear England would become the greates+ 
empire that has existed on earth, if only tne 
demon of drunkenness could be exorcised. I 
have strongly accentuated the need of temper- 
ance, subriety, and self-control in the sermons 1 
have preached on behalf of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund, and shall frequently return to this 
momentous theme,—Believe me, yours sincerely, 

H. ADLEP. 
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THE GREAT MEETING AT DERBY.| THE STANSFELD TESTIMONIAL. 
Tue meeting at Derby was a demonstration for| Taz Committee which has in hand the testi- 
Sir William V. Harcourt, and was a monster monial offering to Sir James Stansfeld on his 
affair. retirement from Parliamentary life, realising the 
The ssion formed at 2.15 p.m., and was | necessity for vigilance when legislation affecting 
one and a half miles long, and the streets seemed | women is proposed, has decided to recommend to 
a solid mass of human beings, with just room | the subscribers to the fund the appointment of a 
i for the procession to tabard Sir | Stansfeld Examiner of Parliamentary Bills, also 
Wilfrid ir Willi urt, Canon | the presentation to Sir James Stansfeld of a 
: silver bowl, bearing an inscription. A suggestion, 
speakers, with th ding officers, were in the | however, from Miss Isabella Tod, was warmly 
first carriages. i roved by the Committee—namely, that a 
, Vehicle that could be pressed into service. Great | fellowship or lectureship, bearing the name of 
rafts borne on top of wagons were packed with | James Stansfeld, should be founded in Constitu- 

, and banners, flags and streamers above | tional Law, with special reference to the position 
the cae! Ard made a i . Tradesmen | and rights of women ; and after discussion the 
set forth their own occupations in most ingenious | "Th, boating fa was carried unanimously 

ye t 


WOMEN’S VEGETARIAN UNION. 
THE Women’s Vegetarian Union is asserting 
its raison détre ina very spirited and praise- 
worthy manner, seeing that its inception by its 
founder, Madame Veigete dates back only four 
months, already having in London alone an 
effective strength of about 120 ladies, banded 
together to promote vegetarianism, and therefore 
temperance, in the homes of England. By avery 
happy inspiration they conceived the idea of ex- 
pressing their hearty sympathy and co-operation 
with the mighty and noble temperance achieve- 
ments now in progress by giving a reception and 
afternoon tea to the foreign delegates of the 
W.C.T.U. on Wednesday, the 19th ult., at 
Queen’s Hall in a suite of rooms adjoining the 
great meeting, which cordial invocation of unity 
was most pleasingly responded to by about 300 
visitors, who partook of refreshers of tea and 
coffee and plentiful supplies of other good things. 
Everything conduced to charm and impress 
and elicit appreciative expressions and enquiries. 
The vegetarian friends gladly explained that 
their movement rests on the solid basis of personal 
experience, of science and of reason, is promotive 
of economy, health, strength and sobriety also is 
conducive to Humanitarianism and to purity of 


and original fashion. , bearing in mind that Sir James Stansfeld 
Kvery motto, every banner and every flag | has declared the equality of men and women in 
mone for temperance and the Local Veto Bill. all respects before the law to be the greatest 
t was a happy, noisy, orderly, rollicking, | question of the day, this meeting approves the 
determined and enthusiastic crowd. There were | idea of devoting the greater portion of the funds 
three platforms around which the { mass | raised to the furtherance of that cause by means 
gathered. Over one a long strip of white muslin | of the foundation of a lectureship, to be held by a 
was stretched with the motto, in black lettere,' woman, on the Legal Status of Women under the 
“ Long life to Mrs. Boden.” over another, “God | Common and Statute Law ; and requests the 
bless Sir Wilfrid Lawson,” and over the third, | committee, after consultation with Sir James 
“Support Harcourt and the Local Veto.” | Stansfeld, to draw up a scheme.” 
Speaking went on from each platform at the! It has been decided to keep the Fund open until 
same time, and on each the resolutions were | the Autumn, and contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
resented and adc; at the same time. Sir; Margaret Pennington (Hon. Treasurer), 17, 
illiam Harcourt declared himself for the tem- | Hyde Park Gardens, W. on , . 
perance measure through evil as well as good | living, that flesh-meats and condiments are in- 
report. a peeNCNE SEE eae flammatory in their effect, often producing crav- 
iss Florence Balgarnie and Mrs. Clara Hoff-| Miss Gertrude Stewart, the able secreta: of | ing for alcohol and that the W.V.U., conceiving 
man, of the United States, made definite and | the Central National Society for Woman’s Suff- that a heavy responsibility rests upon the 
effective speeches on the necessity of returning to | rage, has been elected superintendent of the | mothers of families, feel it their solemn and 
Parliament the man and the men who had cast | Franchise Department of the National British | bounden duty to extend by various means the 
in their fortunes with the Local Control Bill. Women’s Temperance Association. Miss Stewart | holy cause of food reform into every household 
has issued the following letter ears pet ces and it is Bt pret oe fact Veen 
SS re and secretaries, in which she as e members | augurs much for the future many of the 
The Pri Christian h ident of the BWA. to work for those candidates for 2 bck at once gave in their names as adherents 
of the Macopaltjen andaes oe g Parliament who are in favour of extending the and earnest supporters. 
Young Servants, and last week distributed over | ffanchise to women :— —_—_—_——_— 
1,000 medals for length of service. The Society SUFFRAGE DEPARTMENT. In spite of the present political crisis, a large 
was founded in 1875 for befriending girls in| ‘Dean Mapam, — As I have been elected | number of women of different shades of thought 
domestic service, and it has now 10,000 girls| superintendent of the Suffrage Department of | responded to the previously given invitation of 
between thirteen and twenty y2ars of age under | the B.W.T.A., I wish to draw your attention to) Mrs. Courtenay to discuss, at a drawing-room 
its care. The girls are regularly visited by ladies | the fact that the General Election is upon us,| meeting at her house, the provisions of the 
of the Association, and are provided with safe | and it is of the utmost importance that the ques-| Factory Bill affecting women’s work. Miss 
lodgings while out of place ; they are also tended | tion of ‘ Woman’s Suffrage’ should be pressed | Clementina Black opened the debate, and in a 
in sickness and provided with clothing when | forward, as the woman’s vote—when she gets it | few sentences brought up the main points for 
necessary. About 1,000 ladies are employed in | —will greatly affect the ae question. 


: : é T f the abolition of overtime and the inclusion of 
this charitable work. There are in London| We rely on your support to bring this matter | the laundries; while Miss Heather Bigg pointed 
fourteen lodging-houses and five training homes | before your Parliamentary candidates, ascertain-|out the cruelty of preventing the English 


where the girls are taught laundry work and | ing their views and urging the need that woman | working women from toiling all hours by day or 
other domestic duties. should be represented, gaining from each candi- | night should she feel so inclined. Many others 


* * % date, if possible, a pledge to support (if elected) | took part in the discussion, amongst whom was 
For, be sure, the new things grow the cause of Woman's Suffrage in the new| Miss Frances Hicks, secretary of the Women’s 
As the old things fade. Parliament. Industrial Council. 
As we train the children, so ‘May I suggest that your Branch should ask * % * 
Is the future made the candidates to receive a deputation of your; Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, president W.C.T.U,, 
That shall reign when we are low. members, or, if that be impracticable, that the | Missouri, U.S.A., and recording secretary of the 
enclosed question should be publicly put to them, | National W.C.T.U. (U.S.A.) will be able to 
All the work we would have wrought | by a voter if possible-—Yours faithfully, address meetings in this country during J uly, 
Must by them be done; | ‘¢ GERTRUDE STEWART, August, and September. Secretaries wishing to 
We shall pass, but not our thought ‘¢ Superintendent.” | arrange for a visit are requested to make early 
_While in every one Note.—Miss Stewart requests that all answers | application (giving choice of suitable dates) to 
Lives the lesson that we taught. from candidates be sent to her, 29, Parliament | the superintendent of the Speakers’ Bureau, Mrs. 
A. Mary F. Robinson. | Street, Westminister. Osborn, “ Fvanston,” Whitehall Park, Highgate. 


An INTERESTING AND INstRUCTIVE Book, reproduced in the highest artistic 
manner, containing lessons in drawing and painting—with effects of colour 
combinations—which fully describes in its various stages the method of printing 
coloured pictures, will be sent to all applicants enclosing (with address) a 
halfpenny stamp to | 

The “Art Department,” MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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ears, soiling literature, hearts, lives, even races. Mrspames,—Last autumn a letter appeared 
Correspondence. The remedy so far has only been a prison and a lin Toe Woman’s SiaNat in which conaplainst 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible | 8°ape-goat for one or two unhappy beings, and | was made of the want of order and cleanliness in 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. the rest have fared anyhow. | temperance hotels ; indeed, the writer appeared 
| The real remedy is the freedom of woman and to despair of finding any that would compare 
MrspaMes,— Will you allow me through your | her frank association with man, and the co-edu- favourably with ordinary hotels of a good type. 
per to thank those many friends who have | cation and the co-operation of the sexes every- | In the interests of temperance I wish to mks 
so kindly sent me notes and letters of sympathy where. Nature’s law has too long been isolated known that the temperance hotel managed by 
in my deep and bitter disap bitabent at the re- | by the one-sex system, which is barren in church | Mrs. Wood, at Patterdale, close to Ulleswater 
jection of the labour resolution of the annual and state. Girls and boys should live at home, | Lake, is very clean and comfortable. I have 
Council meeting. | with their parents, and the High School with the found the food excellent and very reasonable, 
My own opinion on the matter is that the | best classes ea should be everywhere estab- | considering the dainty manner and the hand- 
time is not far distant when those women who | lished, and the public school and university for| some rooms in which it is served.—I am, 
are striving so bravely for the uplifting of the | one sex only, with banishment from home, | Mesdames, yours faithfully, E. NEwtina. 
race, Will see that before any permanent good | abolished. hat is the remedy for this social; Windy How, Ambleside. 
is effected, the social and industrial conditions | disease, and women must head social reform, | : — 
of our workers, and especially the women, must _ Then the “ David and Jonathan ” love, beauti-| Mespames,—Will any reader supply a little 
be considerably altered. We must make their , ful and right in its day, for any friends of either information as to the best method of enteriog on 
surroundings purer and more decent before we | 86x, will not run into disease, but will be healthy a course of study on Hygiene? Is there, in 
can expect better lives. They must have time and balanced and produce the good which | London or the provinces, a college or school 


to think and educate themselves before they belongs to it, and which surely is the develop- where good training is given? A your 


can be better informed, and this can only be 
possible when a helping hand comes from out- 
side themselves.— Yours sincerely, 

Amig Hicks. 


MerspaMEs,—I was greatly struck with the 
admirably written article on the ‘‘ Death of the 
Decadent” in Tuz SicnaL of May 9th, which 
bears on the recent case of moral “ colour-blind- 
ness.” I incline to the opinion, and have 
long inclined, that society is responsible for the 
sins that afflict it, rather than the sinners 
and the ‘‘ scape-goats.” Society has for ages 
divorced man and woman ; and forbidden that 
mental marriage which is needed to bring forth 
fair fruit in laws and reforms and humanitarian 
efforts in the world. Society has separated the 

outh of both sexes for years, during the most 


impulsive and emotional and impreesionable | 


period of their lives, and educated them on the 
monastic system. Hence the sex forces, too 
strong to be completely overcome as yet, have 
forced their way into abnormal channels in all 


| ment of spiritual affections. V. 


| Mespames,—A short time ago a paragraph 


appeared in your pages calling attention to an 
article in the May number of the Fornightly 
Review on “ Danish Butter Making,” in which it 
| was suggested that ladies of small means might 
‘increase their incomes by dairy and poultry 
| farming, gaining their experience as they go. 

Being one of the not very enviable class alluded 

to, this excited my curiosity. I procured the 
| Fortnightly and read the article, with the result 
that a long-standing conviction that the people 
of this country are making a terrible mistake 
in sending millions of money out of the country 
for what might be produced at home, was 
deepened, and I am anxious for further informa- 
tion. Can any readers of THE SIGNAL give me 
the benefit of their experience, or say whether 
they think it would be possible for two or three 
women wholly without experience to manage a 
small dairy farm with poultry, etc., and make it 
remunerative, and how it would be best to 


ng lady 
friend of mine is very wishful to enter upon such 
a course of study, and would like to live in a 
good locality, where she could devote some por- 
tion of each day to work as visiting lady-help, 
having had several years’ experience in that 
capacity. Any information will be very grate- 
fully. received.— Yours, etc, 
C. Priestiey Sutcrirre, 
Hon. Sec. B.W.T.A., BURNLEY. 


MespaMEs,—The election of a new Parliament 
is now close at hand, and doubtless many of your 
readers will be taking their part in the endeavour 
to return good and capable men to the next House 
of Commons. Amongst the many pressing ques- 
tions of the day, on which it is desirable to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the candidates, few are of 
more importance than those relating to our 
methods of conducting foreign affairs. 

Surely the time has come when the interdepen- 
dence of nations should be more fully recog- 
nised, and when all disputes and differences 
should be decided on principles of law and justice, 


ages, and formed a source of infection, going on 


. | begin? I should be grateful for any hints on 
from generation to generation for thousands of 


instead of by recouree to arms. 
_ the subject,— Yours, very truly, INQUIRER. 


The present war system, with its costly pre- 


CYTOS BREAD & BISCUITS 


enn nA Anear stl 


JARROLDS’ SPECIAL HOLIDAY STORY 


PRICE (SOW READY), ENTITLED : PRIOE 
1d. “THE BASKET OF FLOWERS.” 1d. 
JARROLDS’ PENNY POPULAR STORIES 


Nos. 1 to 66 Now Ready. Over Six Millions already told, 
Loxypoy: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lang, E.C.; 


~ Of all Bookeetlers, and at the Railway Booketalls. rn 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1852. 


PULLARS’ w2%ce, PERTH. | 


WORKS, 
CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIORDYEING OR CLEANING OF 
LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. | 


LONDON : 18, CHENIES STREET, W.C.; and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
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NUTRITIOUS. 


A really well-made Custard is one of the nicest additions possible to the dinner or 
supper table. It is always appreciated. 
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BLANO MANGES 
equally delicious and 
easily made. 
3d. packets and 6d. 


| Awarded First Prize at Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
| London, May, 1895. 


| BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
| Can be retained on the stomach when all other food is rejected. 
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parations for the destruction of human life and 
property, is one of the principal causes of the 
deplorable poverty and misery of thousands in 
every land. 

We therefore ask you to allow us to appeal 
through the medium of your valuable paper 
to all ladies taking part in the elections. We 
desire to urge them to press home the import- 
ance of this subject upon the Parliamentary can- 
didates, and to endeavour to obtain their support 
in the House to the movement in favour of sub- 
stituting arbitration for war, and also to avy 
well-considered scheme of gradual and mutual 
disarmament.—Yours truly, 

E:uten Rosinson, 
Secretary to the Peace Union (auxiliary of the 
Peace Society). 
47, New Broad Street, London. 


Dr. Joseph Cook, of Boston, has started on his 
second lecture trip around the world. It is 
twenty years since he began his noon-tide 
lectures in Tremont Temple in that city, and the 
work he has done since is worthy of the high 
encomium pronounced upon it by Rev. Dr. 
Barrows, president of the Parliament of Religions, 
who said, ‘I have always regarded Dr. Cook as 
a prophet of the better American which is to be 
as @ prince among speakers, and a worthy 
successor of Sumner and Phil:ips, Henry Ward 
Beecher and John B. Gough, who made the great 
anti-slavery and reformatory epoch of American 
history. May his great bow abide in strength 
another score of years.” Dr. Cook’s wife, who 
accompanies her husband, is a leading White 
Ribboner, and one of our ablest allies. They 
will probably meet in Japan the Polyglot Petition 
and its bearers around the world. 


* & & 


Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard 
addressed two meetings in Hast St. Pancras on 
Monday night, in the interest of Mr. Costelloe, 
the Liberal candidate. Other White Ribboners 
Hon be seen flitting about the district, canvassing 
for him. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 


THE WEEK IN THE HOUSE. 

Wednesday, July 3rd.—In the Commons: The 
Factories and Workshops Bill was cousidered on 
its return from the Trede Grand Committee, and 
Mr, Chamberlain paid a high tribute to Mr. 
Asquith’s most admirable and courteous conduct 
of the Bill in that Committee. Among the 
amendments or to was one defining the con- 
ditions upon which women employed in laundries 
may work overtime. The Bill was read a third 
time amid general cheering. 

Thursday, July 4th—In the Lords, to which 
the Shahzada paid a second visit, the Factory 
Bill was brought up from the Commons and read 
a first time. , 

Friday, wo d 5th.—The proceedings in the 
House of Lords were of an unusually animated 
character. The Bill to reform the Irish municipal 
franchise came up for consideration. It had passed 
the Commons’ Law Grand Committee without 
amendment, and second reading had gone with- 
out opposition in this House. Earl Cadogan 
(the Irish Viceroy) said that the Bill embodied 
a principle with which they all agreed, but the 

sent measure came before them in a most ill- 
considered form. On a divisionthe motion to 
go into committee was negatived by 77 to 17, 80 
that the Bill is lost. The Marquis of Ripon 
moved the second reading of the Factories Bill, 
which was to. 

Saturday, July 6th.—In the Commons: Mr. 
— Heke: to cE Aptis te under be 
the Iri unicipal Franchise Bill was rejec 
by the House of Lords on Friday, but it was ruled ly lai pe Sor Pe Germinal wherever kien, 
that he was not entitled to discuss the action of “Thes are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed, 
the Peers. The Bill was read a third time and in'strengihvand Gavor to any ligula extraste T hare ever 
taken to the House of Lords. A Royal Com- Smeiy et ST SURED Benet Fo en PoMsibly FonDeRNESHe 
mission was issued, giviog assent to a number of “J.H M. MERRENIOK, New York, Aualytical Chemist.” 


From the United States Census for 1890, some 
one has gathered strikiog indications of progress 
in the line of women’s employments. One 
woman working as an archit+ct in 1870, has 
becom» jn 1890, twenty-two. No engineers and 
surveyors in 1870, but in 1890 one hundred aud 
thirty-seven; the number of physicians aud 
surgeons has grown from 527 tv 4555 during these 
twenty years, while teachers, who were at the 
earlier date the largest profession known in the 
woman’s world, have since that time trebled 
their numbers. Stenographers and typewriters, 
scarcely known at all in 1870, are now 21,185 
strong, and saleswomen exist now to the number 
of 58,449, against 2,775 in 1870. Women lawyers 
show the greatest gain, having leaped, in a 
quarter of a centary, from five to two hundred. 


Miss Charlotte Maxwell, of the St. Botolph | Bills, including the Factories and Workshops gil Rapeseed sons Baxoctng ov eey scomcus| keane 
Gymnasium, Boston, Mass., has been for several | Bill. of concen strength—in tact * the perfection of fia, 
weeks a guest of Lady Henry Somerset at| A Privy Council was held at Windsor on Yor nee okolie favoring to take the pince of the extracts, 
Eastnor Castle, and has fitted up a gymna-, Monday, when the Queen signed the proclamation They 200d ony te eo TT Hatinnal Treasurer WiG.T.U." 


sium for her Ladyship’s use at her beautifol | dissolving Parliament. In the afternoon the —_—___—__— 
Manor Houte, The Priory, Reigate, twenty miles | writs for the General Election were issued from : For further particulars address: 

from London, where she will instruct classes | the Crown Office. The new Parliament will | THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME O©O., Chicago, U.S.A. 
during the summer months. assemble on August 12th. BEST TERMS TO AGENTS 
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’ SOUVENIR - PROGRAMME” 


(A Beautiful complete Record of the great Meetings held in June), 
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‘MAY STILL BE OBTAINED EITHER OF 
Mr. H. J. OSBORN, 112, Fleet Street, London, E.C.; or, The Literature Department, 
B.W.T.A., Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, H.C. 


Single Copies, 6d. Six Copies for 2s. Twelve Copies, 33. 6d.—All post free. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


JUST OUT, 
Sent Free to any Address on Application. 
Ful! List of B.W.T.A. Publications, with prices and all particulars. 


Send postal card for same, and orders for literature to 


SECRETARY, LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, 
24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon, St., B,C, 
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RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the mentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and _ ne 


have been sheltered placed 

we in. service. FUNDS ARE. UR- 

GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


e, Mi 
tary will be 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jounx Happor &Cc., Latest TIMER TUFSDAY 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High class School for Young Ladies. 
ABLTON bas Po OCiaPHAaM RISE, 
N . 8.W. 

Principal—Mra. Hatz, A.O.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 

Modern system of teaching. Visiting masters 
in regular attendance. Resident certificated 
sor Toms comorta “Srocta Advantagte for music 
_ iene +r raen and tennis. 


. HF. eon. Rev. D. 
wan, DD Rev. W. Williams, 


5 a 
OUNG LADY seeks Re-engage- 
ment in School for next term. 
Subjects Pog Por mtr ge 
Certi: 1D uniors, e 
: sonepan'f Highest references. — Miss 
Wi s, c/o Miss r, 35, Clifton Park, 
Birkenhead. (w.s. 465. 


ERMAN GOVERNESS seeks Re- 
engagement. Good German, French, 
good Music, English.—Frl. Rcstock, 

High Brav Rectory, 8S. Molton, N. Devon. 


——— 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., LaTest TIME TURSDAV. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 


PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Pauls 
Cathedral, G.P.O., and all p} of interest. 


uiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
« Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘* Healthiest,” 
London. 


ORWAY.—TEMPERANCE PEN- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. First-class Trout and 

Sea Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Excursions. 

Farm Produce. Tariffand View from Mr. 

M. Hooper, 372, Strand, vacant iis 
ws. 463. 


a 2 
OURNEMUUTH (West Cliff ).— 
Most comfortable Boarding House. 
Near sea, Charming views. Pleasant 
rden. Tennis lawn. Generous table. 
ht christian home, Sanitary certificate. 
Moderate terms.—Mrs. MANWABING, Durley 
Hall, Durley Chine. E. 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


MANCHESTER. 


Family, Commercial, Temperance. Charges 
moderate. Electric Light, Passenger Lift. 
Telephone. Night Porter. 

A}l Delegates of World’s Woman's Union 
visitiug Manchester, should stay here. 
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30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


ADIES WANTING SERVANTS, 

and Servants seeking Situations, should 

apply to Miss Mauiden (late mission- 
ary), 97, Harrow Road, Paddington Green, 
whose office is well known, and kindly 
recommended by the Rev. G. F. Pentecost, 
D.D. Stamps for reply. 


TELEGRAPHY AND POSTAL DUTIES, 


HE N. L. SCHOOL, 41, Camden Road, 

N.W. Ketablished 1888. Recommended 
by highest G.P.O. Officials, Postmasters, 
and parents of former and present pupils. 
Vacancy for Resident Pupil. Cbristian 
home. Terms moderate. References to 
Minietere. 

HOROUGH HOUUSH-rAKLULi- 
MAID Wanted. Housemaid kept. 
Four in family, Good personal 

character. Christian servant valued. 

Church of England, Evangelical, preferred. 

—Purbrook, Dorking. Apply first by es 
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Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 


ITUATION DESIRED for young 
person, to work under matron or lady 
superintendent in orphan school or 

college. Age 21 years. London preferred. 
By end of August.—Apply, F. M., 5, Elm 
Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W, (& 


LADY RECOMMENDS a good 
A Plain Cook, aged 26. Ninetecn 

months’ personai character. 
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Domestic Agency, Hilda Villa, New Jersey 
Road, Gloucester. 
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MRS. HEBDITCH, 

NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 


ES ST 2 
DR. MARY J. HALL WILLIAMS, 
Will be in London until Jung 20th, to see 
patients. 

Consultations by appriatment. 


Address—4), HIGHBURY HILL, N. [e 


IDEAL PURE WOOL 
SUMMER UNDERCLOTHING 


The celebrated Castle Donington quality. Highly 
recommended by the medical profess:on. 
Thoroughly hygienic, bt ph soft and light. 

This unique speciality is admirably 
adapted ¢s Consumptive, Rheumatic, 
ana Delicate People. 

Every aiscription of Garment—natural, sream, 
and +ink—1n purest wools of ENGLISH MANU- 
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by tha yard, 36m. wide, Catalogue ana patterns 
post fice. Carriage paid on all orders through- 
out the United Kingdom, half on foreign and 
Colonial parcels, 


HARRI8BON & CO., HOSIERY MANU- 
phe CASTLE DONINGTON, tia 
rby. 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it u 

application to Mrs. GRack Newton, Ver- 

wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 

Surrev. P44, 
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HANDBOOK TO TH@ LICENSING 
ACTS, with Notes on the Law re- 
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Liverpool.—Gowland, * Daily Post” Office. 
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TOKOLOGY 6.et orig 
Woman, by ALICE 
B. STOCKHAM, M.D. Illustrated. Price, pre- 
paid, cloth, &8. ; morocco, 118. Over 200,000 sold. 
TOKOLOGY teaches possible painiess pregnancy 
and parturition, giving fu!l!, plam directions for 
the care of a woman before after confinement. 
ailments of pregnancy can be prevented as 
well as the pains and dangers of childbirth 
avoided. This knowledge is a 


BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 
TOK OLOGY also treats upon Dyspepsia, Consti> 
Betics, Headache, Neuralgia, Bihousness, ete. 
pruielane say that the chapter uponConstipation 
18 the best treatise ever written upon the subject, 
and alone is worth the price ofthe book. Chapters 
ow the Health and Diseases of WomenandChilaren 
are added in the New and Kevised Kdition. The 
critical period in a woman's life is haudied ina 
piuin, common-sense style. Other important 
themes affecting the marriage relation and 
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Testimonials from all parts of the world bear 
witness to its merits, A detailed circular of this 
book will be sent post free. 
Address all orders to THE SOLE ENGLISH 
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L. N. FOWLER & CV., Publishers, 7, Imperial 
A e, Ludgate Circus, London, B.C, 
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RECHERCHE ) 
SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper» 
COMPRISING 
Hors d'Curres, Savouries, 


i 
‘ Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
i 
! 
| 


BY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 


(luspecting and Cousulting Chef de 
Cuisine, National Traming School of | 
Cookery, Londoni; Author of * Political 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- 
Cipes.” *Menus and their Compilation,’ 

* Practical Houscholid Recipes,’ eve. 

This work is divided into five principal | 
Parte, treating upon tlors d(Kuvres 
Sandwiches, Savoury Dishes, Salads, and 
Orieutal Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain connection with 
each other; also contains many new and 
original recipes, and the author olaims 
that they are all thoroughly reliable and 
workabie, and that cooks who wilt put 
them into practice according tw the 


} instructions, will be able to prepare {4 
the dishes successfully and without i 
e) 


aiMeutiy. 4 

Price, 8/6 of all Bookscllers, or of the | 
Publishers, 

HADDON & O60, 


JOHN Ronverie | 


House, Salisbury Square, KO. [kK 
) 3525 2>e5 2505 2585 PGPS cbc PBeg ers 2505 || 


LARCEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/- to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 


Dress Materials Matched, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


Pust Free in Securely Packed Boxes, 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.Cc 
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SCALE OF 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts, ... aes ve /> per ime a 
series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 


3/6 filly-two,. 
Page ... r a we LO 
Half-page » £5 53, 
(Quarter £5 log. 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted . BO words 15, 
Three insertions, as two, 


Bituations vacant ae OU words 2/-. 
Three insertions, 13 two. 
To Let, Educational, for Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. be . 80 words 4+ 
6d. tor every Additional 9 Words, 


Three insertions as two. 
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Cadbur 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 


2 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


neh 4825. Gry Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. er a 
< ye 
& 
YOR & 
INFANTS, © In Patent 
' : CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
: pad Lins thes “ Highly Nutritious.” —Zancet. 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 


9 with boiling water or milk, 
; will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 

No 


digestible, absolutely pure 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 
= the finest flavour, entirely 


(As in y of . 
the socalled | free from any admixture.” 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 


The Analyst. 


Cocoas). 


INVALIDS, & 


WOTrICE. 
The BIENNIAL ADDRESS of Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


Delivered before the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention, Queen’s Hall, London, June 19th, and 


The ANNUAL ADDRESS of LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


Delivered before the Council, in the City Temple, June 17th, are both on sale at Memorial Hall, Price 49. each. 
ALSO 


DO GVERYTHING. 


Miss WILLARD’S latest Manual to White Ribboners, a Book of Untold Value to all Workers in our Cause. Price 1/-. 
Address all Orders, LITERATURE SECRETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL BUDGET 


(FOR JULY 15) 


R ady Saturday, will Cuntain a FULL ACCOUNT of the GRBAT MEETINGS IN JUNE, besides its usual quota 
of News of the Branches, and Articles on the White Ribbon Work. 


ORDER EARLY 
Of Mess. MARSHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, or at the Offices, 33, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Stret, E.C. 
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Printed by HazgLy, Watson, & Viney, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MarsHaLt & Soy, 125, Fleet Street, London E,0. 
Sole Advertisement Agents, JomN Hapron & Co., Bouvesie House, Salisbury Square. 


